














¢e Recent Textbook Publications 


America in World War II. American Edu- 
cation Press, Inc., 400 South Front Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Paper. Illustrated. 32 pages. 
Price, $0.15. 

What teacher would not make an invest- 
ment of fifteen cents to have up-to-the-min- 
ute organized information regarding the 
Axis powers and the anti-Axis opponents. 
Teachers generally recognize the truth of the 
statement that the major contribution 
schools can make to civilian morale is that 
of promoting understanding and accurate 
knowledge. This inexpensive booklet is 
especially prepared for student use to meet 
student needs. Through excerpts from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s war messages to the United 
States Congress and excerpts from the speech 
of Winston Churchill to the United States 
Congress the student is introduced to the 
philosophy back of the war effort of the 
principal nations opposing the Axis, the 
answer to “What are we fighting for?” There 
follows a chronology of events, “Milestones 
on the Road to World War II,” that goes 
back to the beginning of World War I. A 
map section containing sixteen full pages 
graphically depicts theatres of war, military 
objectives, economic resources, naval and 
land defenses. There is an international time 
table to aid in intelligently following the 
news. 

The booklet contains a section “Why Fight 
for Democracy” presented in the form of a 
comparison of the United States and Nazi 
Germany in several vital areas affecting the 
lives of individual citizens. A “Who’s Who 
in World War II” is illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Army organization is explained and 
places, ships, and machines of World War II 
described and illustrated with photographs. 
The booklet is concludéd with a discussion 
of “Civilian Defense—What We Can Do.” 


Let’s Look at Latin America, by Zoe A. 
Thralls and Ralph Hancock. American Edu- 
cation Press, Inc., 400 South Front Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. 
Price, $0.28. 

This inexpensive booklet is designed to 
answer demands from schools throughout 
the United States for practical, effective, and 
up-to-date information on modern Latin 
America and its place in the world today. 
It contains twenty study units covering all 
the Latin-American republics, the Guianas, 
and the United States possessions. Each unit 
is accompanied by a set of practical exer- 
cises especially designed to develop read- 
ing skills as well as to insure full compre- 
hension of the text. 

The book is planned as a self-teaching 
text workbook to be used independently by 
each student with a minimum of guidance 
from the teacher. However, it is so organ- 
ized that it can be used as an intensive short- 
term course on Latin America, or can be 
used to parallel the rest of the history and 
geography program as a supplementary read- 
er. Maps and photographs provide generous 
illustration of the text. 


Six Foolish Drivers, by Arthur W. Schlich- 
enmaier. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. Cloth. 119 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Here is an approach to Safety Education 


that utilizes the interest producing elements 
of the story. Six average drivers who were 
careless or foolish only about a few seem- 
ingly unimportant things are the central 
characters in these stories. They were writ- 
ten to show forcefully the importance of 
many little points that even the veteran driv- 
er might find he has never thought about. 
Junior and senior high-school pupils will 
find the stories easily readable. This book 
may well provide suppplementary reading 
in connection with a driver’s training course. 


Theory and Practice in the Elementary 
School, by W: A. Saucier. The Macmillan 
Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 537 pages. Price, 
$3.25. 

The author has here constructed for the 
elementary school an educational program 
based on the organismal, or Gestalt, concept 
of learning and the progressive philosophy 
of education. To those two yardsticks he 
holds up the curriculum, the teacher, admin- 
istration and supervision, the process of 
teaching, examinations and psychometric 
testing, classification and promotion of pupils. 

The process of teaching he considers ‘in re- 
lation to eight elementary school subjects— 
reading, language, spelling, handwriting, 
arithmetic, social studies, science, music, and 
art. This form of organization—in apparent 
contradiction to the integrated experience 
the author advocates—is followed “to show 
how each of the ordinary subjects of the 
elementary school can be so taught through 
genuine, meaningful experiences that broad 
comprehension, insight, and integration in 
learning are the result.” 

Throughout, many studies, practices, and 
theories around which professional contro- 
versy has revolved are discussed and, in most 
instances, the author’s position is liberally 
reinforced by reference to recent. research. 
The Iowa Study—influence of heredity. and 
environment upon intelligence—teacher rat- 
ing scales, objective tests and essay type ex- 
aminations, the no-failure policy, depart- 
mentalization, homogeneous grouping, and 
freedom to teach are among the topics dealt 
with according as they square or fail to 
square with the author’s general point of 
view, for which he acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Alberty, Bode, Dewey, and 
Hullfish. 

The kind of teacher for the progressive 
elementary school is subject of a final chap- 
ter. Criteria are broad and high scholarship, 
practical judgment and skill, understanding 
of people, love for children, a sense of humor, 
poise, philosophy or sense of direction, 
knowledge of social problems and social atti- 
tudes. 

Teacher education, the author finds, has 
“centered almost solely upon the learning of 
abstract subject matter . . . Often it has been 
foolishly stated that a teacher knows too 
much about his subject to teach it success- 
fully. No teacher ever knew his subject too 
well. Many teachers, however, know their 
subjects in isolation, apart from their sub- 
jects and real life. They may also not under- 
stand themselves and their pupils.” 

The style is considerably more palatable 
than that of many textbooks in the field; 


Theory is generously illustrated by descrip- 
tion of actual practice, and trends are noted. 


We Talk and Write, by L. J. O’Rourke, 
assisted by Kathryn White, Edith Austin 
Dinwoodey, Juanita Winn. Illustrated by 
Dorothy Clarke Todd. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Cloth. Book One (Grade 3), 
240 pages; price, $0.84. Book Two (Grade 
4), 256 pages; price, $0.84. 

Activity is suggested in the title of this 
series of language books. The boys and girls 
whose activities and work are pictured in 
each volume talk about books; plan all kinds 
of programs; and discuss the plays they are 
planning to give. They record interesting 
happenings, learn how to write little stories 
for a news corner; how to make a scrap- 
book and to keep a class diary. They learn 
the amenities of social and practical com- 
munication: how to make introductions; 
write postcards and letters, use the telephone. 
The creative urge is nourished with oppor- 
tunities to write stories and poems. 

Everyday essentials of usage taught are 
those which a Carnegie Foundation study 
by Author O’Rourke revealed are those that 
children can and should master at each 
level. Functional presentation and careful 
maintenance throughout each book con- 
tribute toward effective learning. 


Functions of Business, by Lloyd L. Jones, 
Herbert A. Tonne, and Ray G. Price. Gregg 
Publishing Company, 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 557 pages. 

Here is a book of the personal-economics 
type, with vocabulary and organization aimed 
at the senior high-school level. The author 
emphasizes the interdependence of pro- 
duction and consumption, the necessity of the 
consumer’s understanding business, and the 
interest of all groups in the correction of 
economic imbalances that result in alternating 
periods of prosperity and depression. While 
stressing the constructive role of business 
in determining the “American Way of Life,” 
he discusses impartially and in substantial de- 
tail agencies, that work for the protection and 
well-being of the worker. 





Chicago Division 
Picks Up Momentum 


The Chicago Division got off to an early 
start on its 1942 Membership Drive. By the 
last of December over 1900 teachers had paid 
their dues in the Division office. Since the 
Chicago schools closed for the holidays on 
December 19, these early returns were very 
gratifying. 

The Division’s membership organization is 
working at top speed. This organization 
includes chairmen in almost 500 schools, 
branches, and various administrative offices. 
A central committee of twenty persons is con- 
ducting the campaign from the Division office. 
Acting between the central committee and the 
school chairmen is a group of twenty-two dis- 
trict chairmen. Each district chairman heads 
a group of school chairmen. 

The president of the Chicago Division, 
E. E. Keener, plans to send out to Chicago 
teachers a series of short, concise bulletins 
explaining outstanding legislation enacted 
through the efforts of the Illinois Education 
Association. Another series will follow this 
first one dealing with legislation much needed 
at the present time. 
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Mexico Unrolls the Red Carpet of Welcome 


; os Mexican Government last sum- 
mer was a delighted but embarrassed 
host. Every day between five and six 
hundred North American visitors ar- 
rived by car alone. Between January 
and June more than 19,000 automo- 
biles, averaging three passengers each, 
crossed the Rio Grande, southbound 
on an exotic. Good Neighborly vaca- 
tion. While Nazi Germany filled the 
roads of Europe with panzer divisions, 
and peaceful people with dread, the 
United States was sending caravans on 
the greatest good-will conquest in the 
history of the Western Hemisphere. 
This tourist “blitz” caught us only 
partly prepared. When, in March, the 
convention of American teachers in 
Atlantic City took a poll on vacation 
plans, we were warned. For 58 per- 


Courtesy National Railways of Mexico 


Iztaccihautl, “The Sleeping Lady,” on the 
outskirts of Mexico City, almost 18,000 feet 
above sea level. 
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cent of the teachers who answered the 
questionnaire said they intended to vis- 
it Mexico. The National Parks were 
a poor second with 21 percent. 

We began to put our house in order, 
to dust off, as it were, the red carpet 
to be unrolled at the feet of our guests. 
Mexican tourist groups—government- 
al, semi-official, and private—prepared 
for the influx. But the invasion ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
The capital was swamped; hotels 
bulged; licenses of every one of the 
forty-eight states made traffic jams in 
downtown Mexico City. 

The visitors, making a lark of it, 
formed queues at the hotel desks that 
extended beyond the front door and 
wound out into the street, as on the pre- 
miere of a super de luxe film. They were 
making hotel history, and liking 
it. In the normal run of things 
a new hotel must wait months, 
sometimes years, before it 
builds up a clientele and fills its 
rooms. New hotels opened in 
Mexico City during the sum- 
mer, but no sooner had the 
doors been flung wide than reg- 
iments of tourists, hailing from 
Seattle to Baltimore, swept 
aside the bellhops and mozos 
and stormed the room clerks 
behind their barricade. The lat- 
est comers, unable to find a bed, 
slept the first night in their 
cars. 

The Government’s tourist de- 
partment went into action and 
sent an S.O.S. to citizens asking 
that all home-owners with a 
spare room and a wish to bed 
down 4 Good Neighbor from 
the North make known their 
accommodations. According to 
the latest communique, the sit- 
uation on the tourist front is 
now stabilized. 

In 1940, more than 188,000 
Americans visited Mexico. They 
took away with them sunny 
memories, coats of tan, pictures 
and movie reels of our photo- 
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genic countryside, and mountains of 
sarapes, lacquer ware, pottery, baskets, 
silver ornaments, and other products 
of native crafts. They left behind 
many pleasant feelings and about $54.,- 
000,000—both important items in 
hemisphere defense. 

More than 200,000 of them visited 
our country by the close of business 
December 31; they probably spent 
$70,000,000. If Mr. Hitler, or his 
mouthpiece Mr. Goebbels, knows of 
this, it will not make him happy. The 
tourist plays an important part in all- 
American solidarity. Good travelers 
make good neighbors; we cannot know 
each other unless we meet. 

More and more of our own people 
are traveling in the States, although 
money exchange is against them; and 
hundreds of our well-to-do families 
send their children to be educated in 
your preparatory academies, colleges 
and technical schools. 

While the study of Spanish in the 
United States has taken on the aspects 
of a cultural boom, we in Mexico have 
been interested in English, its intrica- 
cies and its “pep” for many years, and 
today it is hardly possible to go any- 
where in our vast vacation empire, no 
matter how far off the traveled track, 
without finding a Mexican who speaks 
“American.” More and more it is be- 
coming the thing for your retired busi- 
ness men and their families, widows 
and spinsters on small pensions, and 
professional people on year-long leaves, 
to make their homes in some garden 
spot of our country where the weather 
is always like early June. 

The United States of Mexico con- 
stantly bears in mind that the matter 
of inter-American travel is not a 
frivolous subject, but one fraught with 
eloquent overtones. Mexico, because of 
its size, its tourist attractions, and its 
proximity to the great republic of the 
North, will continue to be the chief © 
point of contact between the two peo- 
ples. The impressions of Mexico taken 
back by ‘northern visitors are bound 
to color their attitude toward Latin 
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By LAWRENCE MARTIN 


America as a whole and toward the 
whole complex of Pan-American prob- 
lems. 

In a very real sense Mexico, by force 
of circumstances, holds a ministry- 
without-portfolio on behalf of her sis- 
ter republics to the south. The Nation’s 
equipment for this task consists not 
only of the paraphernalia of scenery 
and mysterious ruins, tropical beaches 
and singing mariachis, charros and sen- 
oritas, Colonial cathedrals and un- 
spoiled Indian villages, modern cit- 
ies and the kindest of weather—but 
also a long tradition, a reputation of 
being muy simpatico—a quality to be 
prized in a host. The main line of the 
foreign policy of Mexico, a country of 
good people approximately halfway 
between Hudson’s Bay and Patagonia, 
is to make of all Americans—North, 
South and Central—firm and lasting 
friends. 


Mexico is playing host to thou- 
sands of tourists from the United 
States yearly, and in her hospitality 
and the pleasure of the tourist Good 
Neighboring finds an expression that 
forms the basis of lasting friendship. 








Uprer Ricut.—The huge Pyramid of the 
Sun, erected about 9 a.p. by the Toltecs, and 
only a short drive from Mexico City, is the 
largest archaeological mound in all America. 


Lower Ricut.—Mexicans are famous for 
their bright, colourful kitchens which are 
veritable temples to the patron saint of the 
culinary art, San Pascual Bailon. The kitchen 
above, with its harmoniously arched majolica 
tiled stove, is a typical example. The rear 
wall is covered with hand-made earthenware 
suitable for every occasion. 


Lzerr.—Typical adobe home in old Aztec 
village near Cuernavaca. The church, as 
usual, is palatial, and the houses humble. 

Courtesy Mexican Tourist Association 
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School Finance and War 


School Problems Growing Out of World War I Are 
Examined for the Light They Throw on the Present 


oR World War I (1914-1918) 
and the years immediately thereafter, 
grave problems were thrust upon the 
public schools of Illinois. Extra duties 
devolved upon pupils and teachers; 
- especially was this true after the 
United States entered the conflict. 
Greater emphasis upon certain ele- 
ments in the curriculum was demanded 
and new elements were introduced. 
Immediately upon the close of the war 
high schools increased in enrollment 
more rapidly than in previous years. 

But even had there been no increase 
in number of pupils, financial hard- 
ships would have been experienced. 
The cost of living even more than 
doubled from the summer of 1914 to 
the summer of 1920. School finances 
were depleted, and demands for more 
funds were general. Teachers suffered 
greatly while waiting for salary adjust- 
ments that would give them reason- 
able purchasing power to obtain the 
necessities of life. 

Figure I shows that from 1945 to 
1921 (the period showing great effects 
of World War I) the cost per pupil for 
current expenditures practically dou- 
bled! Data apply to the school year 
ended in June of the years specified. 
It should be observed that the ratio of 
increase was about the same for the 
elementary school as it was for the high 
school. The fact that enrollment in- 
creased in the schools of Illinois from 
1915 to 1921 does not affect the basic 
truth portrayed by Figure I—namely, 
that far more funds were demanded and 
made available for the public schools. 

The period of 1915 to 1921 includes 
the years of greatest financial stress 
brought to the schools by World War I. 
The greatest load upon the schools 
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Figure I—Annual Current Expenditure Per Pupil Is Doubled, 1915 to 1921 


came when high school enrollment grew 
rapidly after the war ceased. Highest 
price levels came in 1920. By 1921 
price levels dropped considerably and 
the financial stress of the war years and 
those immediately following was con- 
siderably lessened. 

Figure II shows current expenditures 
stated in total amount of funds spent 
by all the public common schools of 
Illinois. Also, are shown the sums 
spent for teachers’ salaries which are 
included within current expenditures. 
(The term “current expenditures” -in- 


cludes all school costs except capital 
outlay.) 
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$73,457,501 


$51,445,047 


Salaries) $25,428,205 


°. 
Teachers 
$49, 262,406 


Figure I]—Current Expenditures and Teach- 
ers’ Salaries, 1915 and 1921 





Table I-COMPARATIVE DATA ON PUBLIC COMMON SCHOOLS 
OF ILLINOIS, 1915 and 1921 








Irzm or CoMPARISON 


. Number of pupils enrolled 
(a) In high school 
(b) In elementary school 
. Total number of teachers 
(a) In high school 
(b) In elementary schools 
. Annual current expenditures. 
(a) Total amount spent 
(6) Amount per pupil (all) 
(c) Amount per high school pupil 
(d) Amount per elementary pupil 
. Salaries of teachers. 
(a) Total amount spent 
(b) Average for all teachers 





(c) Average per high school teacher 


(d) Average per elementary teacher 
. Local tax receipts by all districts 
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1921 


1,200,922 
140,618 
1,060,304 
38,279 
7,675 
30,604 


$73,437,501 
$61.15 
$130.81 
$51.91 





$49,262,406 
$1,286.93 
$1,910.47 
$1,130.56 
$69,937,699 


$649.86 
$34,177,734 
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Figure II reflects not only the in- 
creased cost per pupil but also the 
added cost by virtue of increased en- 
rollment. It is important to observe, in 
interpreting school costs for the period 
of World War I, that current expendi- 
tures based upon a fixed number of 
pupils increased from $31,445,047 in 
the year ended in 1915 to $62,731,362 
in 1921, and an additional sum of 
$10,706,139 was needed in 1921 to take 
care of current expenditures on account 
of increased enrollment over that of 
1915. Hence, as stated above, public 
school expenditures doubled even when 
we omit consideration of the growing 
enrollment of the period from 1915 to 
1921. 

Data upon which Figures I, II, III, 
and IV are based are found in Table I, 
and are derived from official reports of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Illinois. 
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Figure Ill—Increase in Average Salary of 
Teachers in Illinois, 1915 to 1921 


Figure III shows the increase in 
average salary paid teachers in Illinois 
from 1915 to 1921. The average for 
all teachers increased $573; for high- 
school teachers, $750; and for elemen- 
tary school teachers, $481. For all 
downstate teachers considered collec- 
tively, the average salary of $534 in the 
year ended in 1915 increased to an 
average of $1039 for the year ended in 
1921, and in Chicago the average salary 
of educational employees increased 
from $1274 in 1915 to $2035 in 1921. 

Again, it must be stated that the cost 
of living doubled from the summer of 
1914 to the summer of 1920. A short- 
age of teachers occurred; some left for 
military work and allied activities; and 
many took positions which paid better 
than teaching. Salary increases became 
necessary to obtain men and women to 
teach the children. Yet such increases 
tended to lag behind the ever-mounting 
cost of living. Not until the butcher, 
baker, and candlestick maker had first 
obtained increased incomes did they 
give earnest consideration to the diffi- 
culties and hardships that teachers 
were experiencing in trying to stretch 
salaries to meet higher price levels. 


Many Improvements Demanded 
Indeed, many changes in the schools 
in the 1915-1921 period reflect influ- 
ences stimulated by the war. Shock- 
ingly low levels of intelligence and 
scholarship were found in men inducted 
into military service, and their health 
and physical condition showed need of 


Table II—LOCAL TAX RATES FOR SCHOOLS, 1915 AND 1921 
(Rates are adjusted to full assessment of property) 








Loca, Tax Rates ror ScHOoLs 





. Board of director district 
Before referendum 
(a) Educational rate 
(6) Building rate 
Aiter referendum 
(a) Educational rate 
(6) Building rate 
. Board of education district 
Before referendum 
(a) Educational rate 
(6) Building rate 
After referendum 
(a) Educational rate 
(6) Building rate 
3. Chicago District 
Before referendum 
(a) Educational rate 
(5) Building rate 
After referendum 
(a) Educational rate 
(6) Building rate 





. Tpon Faull A ssessment 
1915 1921 





$1.00 
37% 


1.50 
50 

1.00 
37% 

1,50 
50 
96t 
37% 


1.46} 
50 








*No referendum permitted. 
TVote to increase educational 
34c for textbooks permitted in addition. 
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rate could raise same to 66 2/3c if both rates did not exceed $1.00. 
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improvement. In 1917 Illinois passed 
the School Sanitation Act to provide 
better heating, lighting, seating, ven- 
tilation, and the like. The minimum 
school term was raised to seven months. 
More emphasis upon health and physi- 
cal education was demanded. 

Thoughtful parents began to realize 
that their schools should be made bet- 
ter. In 1919 the Compulsory Attend- 
ance Act was strengthened and coun- 
ty truant officers were specified by 
law. The sending of children to high 
school was becoming a general practice 
among the masses of the people. The 
Certificating Law of 1913 was requiring 
improved training standards, although 
the shortage of teachers brought many 
poorly trained ex-teachers back into 
the ranks. In 1919 Illinois set up a 
vocational education board to promote 
a Federal-State program to encourage 
vocational work in high schools. Part- 
time or continuation schools also were 
authorized. 

Overtyinc Hicu Scuoors—The 
period of 1915-1921 witnessed the val- 
idation of many high school districts 
previously created and also the passage 
of the 1919 Community High School 
Law, which made easy the establish- 
ment of overlying high school districts. 
The biennial report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction that covers 
the years of 1919-1920 states that al- 
ready 216 new community high school 
districts had been established under the 
1919 Act! The Non-high School Law 
of 1917 proved valid when tested in 
the courts, thus setting up (after many 
legal difficulties) the definite provision 
of free tuition for pupils residing in 
territory not included in a district con- 
ducting a four-year high school. Vast 
areas of the State, therefore, by 1921 
had placed upon them two separate 
areas for school tax purposes. 


Meeting Demands for Funds 





ws|eseeeesessl 
$34,177, 734 
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Figure IV—Local Tax Receipts by School 
Districts. 1915 and 1921 





Figure IV shows that local school 
district taxes on property increased 
from $34,177,734 in 1915 to $69,937,- 
699 in 1921. The State added little to 
the State common school fund to relieve 
the financial hardship upon the public 
schools; 1915 legislation brought a 
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$4,000,000 fund (formerly $3,000,000) 
to be distributed in the spring of 1916 
and a similar amount in 1917; and no 
increase was granted for the 1918 and 
1919 distributions. Legislation of 1919 
brought a $6,000,000 fund in 1920 and 
the same in 1921. Hence, it may be 
clearly seen that local property bore 
nearly all the additional load in school 
taxes made necessary on account of 
World War I. 

’ Table II is presented to show the 
increased taxing power allowed local 
school districts through several legisla- 
tive measures enacted during the 
World War I period. During such time 
the equalization of assessments was 
changed by law from one-third to one- 
half of true value. School tax rates 
were lowered at first to offset such in- 
crease in assessment ratio but soon 
were raised to give more taxing power 
to local districts. It will be seen from 
Table II that by 1921 board-of-direc- 
tor districts had been given the right of 
local referendum on tax rate increases; 
and that even without referendum the 
tax rate for educational purposes in re- 
lation to full value of property was 
actually doubled for all downstate dis- 
tricts. With referendum it was made 
possible by 1921 for the local tax on 
property for educational purposes to be 
more than twice what it was in 1915. 
In Chicago during this period the local 
educational rate was doubled without 
referendum if we include the extra rate 
allowed for free textbooks. 


A Look Ahead 

Although the rising price levels alone 
in World War II will be sufficient to 
place upon the schools a heavy burden, 
there may be other factors operating 
also to make the financial problem of 
public education extremely difficult, 
especially in the days when peace may 
bring much unemployment. 

Already come demands for far great- 
er emphasis upon health and physical 
education. Need appears for more 
courses in homemaking, diet, nutrition, 
etc. We may need to do more to teach 
the meaning and processes of democ- 
racy and to inaugurate practices of 
democracy throughout the school sys- 
tem. Public education as never before 
must cover world relationships—politi- 
cal, geographic, economic, and social. 

A demand is heard for more voca- 
tional work, handicraft, laboratory and 
technical courses on the common school 
level. “Individualization” in the edu- 
cation of every child, with due atten- 
tion to guidance and clinic service, 
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must come as a counterpart of the true 
realization of democracy. 

At the cessation of hostilities, peace 
may bring shut-downs in many indus- 
tries and much unemployment. Will 
thousands of adults prepared for de- 
fense vocations turn back to the schools 
for non-defense training? Has -not 
adult education been “sold” to thou- 
sands through technical, short-term 
trade courses? Is not the tempo of life 
speeded now to the point where the 
public in general will realize that a 
broad program of adult education must 
be carried on year by year? Is there 
not likely to come the demand for day 


schools on the junior college and trades 


level in all parts of Illinois? 

Whether such broadened programs 
within public education develop or not, 
it is clear that rising prices alone will 
bring public education in Illinois to a 
critical stage shortly. Wholesale prices 
have risen 26 percent since World War 
II began in Europe. Retail prices will 
tend to follow a similar trend before 
long. Retail food prices have risen 21 
percent since July, 1939, and now are 
mounting rapidly. 
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Figure V—Trends in Cost of Living in World 
War I and World War II 





Figure V presents a comparison of 
the trend in the “general cost of living 
index” during the early part of World 
War I and present World War II. It 
will be seen that the trends are some- 
what similar. Figure V is constructed 
by using official data of the.U. S. De- 
partment of Labor on the cost of living 
indexes for World War I and the pres- 
ent World War II. Indexes for June, 
1914 and for June, 1939 are each re- 
garded as a base of 100 in Figure V to 
reveal trends in later months. 

Fortunately, the present rise in liv- 
ing costs seems hardly as rapid as in 
World War I. Every reasonable effort 
to curb inflation is to be commended, 
for a “rising price level” takes away 
from a person on fixed salary a part of 
his purchasing power, thus forcing his 
standard of living downward. How- 
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ever, we cannot be hopeful that price 
control efforts will prevent mounting 
price levels in the months and years 
ahead. 

Great Britain started control of 
nearly all food prices as early as Sep- 
tember, 1939 and has earnestly tried to 
control other commodities also; but she 
found that wholesale prices had risen 
57 percent by October, 1941 and that 
in the same period the cost of living 
index rose by 28 percent. During such 
period there were 27,371 convictions 
for violation of price control laws. 
“Spend -less-to - prevent -inflation-cam - 
paigns” were constantly conducted. 
Yet, it has been proved that “British 
controls have not prevented substantial 
increases in prices.”* Neither will our 
rather incomplete price control pro- 
gram be able to prevent sharp price 
increases in this country. 


Rising Prices and Fixed Income 
When eggs are a quarter a dozen I 
can buy 12 eggs for 25 cents, obvi- 
ously; but when the price rises to 50 
cents a dozen my quarter loses part of 
its “purchasing power” and will buy 
only 6 eggs. So it is with rising price 
levels in general. And so it was as the 
purchasing power dropped from 1914 
to 1920. Figure VI portrays the 
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Figure Vi—Purchasing Power of $1,000 
Income Reduced During 1914-1920 


dwindling purchasing power of a fixed 
$1000 income during the period of 
World War I. The index of the cost of 
living} and its effect for such years 
were thus: 


Purchasing 
power 
$1000 

981 
918 
776 


Cost of living 

100—June 1914 
102—June 1915 
109—June 1916 
129—-June 1917 
156—June 1918 641 
170—June 1919 588 
210—June 1920 477 


School Finance Needs Study 
It is imperative that friends of pub- 
lic education give earnest study forth- 


~ *See “Direct Price Control in Great Britain,” in 
—. of Current Business, January, 1942. 
+The indexes cited are 9 3 from official re 
ports of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
(Continued on page 190) 
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| Must Education Be Sold? 


- 

lea many other privileges and op- 
portunities that we enjoy in a Democ- 
racy, public education is largely taken 
for granted by the average citizen. At 
least there is considerable evidence to 
indicate that large parts of the popula- 
tion in many towns and cities are not 
only ignorant of the needs and aims of 
their public schools but they are indif- 
ferent to them as well. Yet these same 
people would willingly make every sac- 
rifice to protect their “inalienable 
rights” if these rights were threatened 
by an invader. Why this contradiction 
in human behavior—when a man will 
vote against a small increase in taxes 
for public schools, yet send his son to 
fight for their preservation? 

It is not enough to answer that we 
are all inclined to embrace the Bill of 
Rights without accepting the obliga- 
tions of an implied Bill of Duties. We 
must go beyond the generalities and 
platitudes to find the reason, or reasons, 
for unsympathetic public opinion. 


Capturing Public Interest 
This is a competitive world. Every 
activity in our community life is com- 
peting with other activities for the in- 
terest and support of the individual 
citizen. The attendance of a Parent- 
Teacher meeting will suffer if the local 
music club brings a famous singer to 
town on the same evening. Theatre 
attendance drops off when the President 
speaks on the radio. It is competition. 
Fortunately, the belief is disappear- 
ing that leaders of public education 
should not soil their academic hands 
with the materialism of community 
competition. Ot course it is right that 
the administrators of our public schools 
should justify their acts before the bar 
of public opinion. And the success ot 
many public school systems will be gov- 
erned more and more in the future by 
the effectiveness of this plea. As Fed- 
eral taxes become heavier the focus of 
attention will be on local taxes. People 
will want to know what is happening to 
their tax contributions. If more money 
is needed for the public schools, cer- 
“As chairman of 4 Gime School Committee, 
campaign 


Mr. Spaid t successful 
for increasing the Sei tax a in Rockford. 
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tainly some very good reasons will have 
to be presented to gain the necessary 
public confidence. 

It is never too early for any public 
school system to commence a program 
of educating the public on public edu- 
cation. Call it “public relations”—or 
call it “selling education”—the objec- 
tive is to capture the interest of as many 
citizens as possible and then tell an 
understandable story of the accomplish- 
ments and difficulties of school admin- 
istration. Much can be gained by stud- 
ying and translating the techniques of 
business concerns. First must come the 
research phase, then the analysis, the 
selection of methods, the organization 
of the program itself, and finally the 
actual projection of the campaign. 


Finding Out What the Public Wants 
to Know 

REsEARCH.—Research involves find- 
ing out what the public wants to know 
about our public schools—not what we 
think the public wants to know. Par- 
ents of school children are a poor source 
for the answer to this question. In most 
cities and towns the number of parents 
with children in school will be well be- 
low 10 percent of the population. Thus 
they constitute a small group of defi- 
nitely biased opinion. Grade-school 
teachers afford an excellent source for 
obtaining complaints and negative 
views of a general nature. Every school 
system could well afford to maintain a 
permanent central complaint file and 
teachers should be encouraged to con- 
tribute anything of a general nature 
that comes to their attention. 


Developing Central Theme 
ANALYsIs.—The analysis phase in- 
cludes cataloguing all questions and 
complaints as well as digesting the 
financial and scholastic programs of the 
schools. Typical of public ignorance 
and misunderstanding will be: “Why 
are school buildings located where they 
are?” “Because teachers have summer 
vacations don’t they get too much mon- 
ey?” “How much of the tax dollar 
goes for the purchase of school sup- 
plies?” “If the frills in our educational 
program were cut out, operating costs 
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American Insurance Company 


would be greatly reduced.” “Are there 
advantages to the junior high school 
system?” etc., etc. Out of this analysis 
must come a general pattern suitable 
for immediate . Minor issues 
should be disregarded, at least tempo- 
rarily. A definite, logical story must be 
developed from the facts chosen. This 
will constitute the central theme for the 
entire program. 


Visual Aids Indispensable 

MetHop.— The method of telling 
this story is of great importance. It is 
no easy matter to translate a complex 
financial problem or explain a theory of 
pedagogy to an office or factory worker. 
Every medium of visual aid should be 
employed. For example, a series of 
charts, graphs, and pictures will be of 
great help to a speaker. He can then 
prove, instead of merely attempt to per- 
suade. Charts for speakers have other 
virtues: a consistent story is told by 
different speakers, and the amateur 
speaker will do a better job. 

A sound-slide film can be prepared. 
This consists of a series of still pictures 
or charts projected simultaneously 
with the playing of a specially prepared 
recording. A machine for showing 
these sound pictures costs about $50, 
but almost all automobile dealers have 
one or more projectors, which can often 
be borrowed. The cost of preparing a 
sound-slide picture will vary between 
$750 to $1500 for fifteen minutes. 
There are a number of concerns spe- 
cializing in the preparation of sound- 
slide pictures, and it is money saved to 
obtain their services. A local advertis- 
ing office should be helpful in handling 
these arrangements. 

The value of a sound-slide picture is 
its dramatic quality and the conven- 
ience with which it can be used in the 
home. Silent and sound motion pic- 
tures, standard slides, silent film strips, 
and 35-millimeter kodachrome slides, 
also can be used effectively. Any school 
system will find one of these to be 
within its financial reach. 


Reaching the Right People 
The big problem in any program of 
public appeal is to get the story before 
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the right people. Those who are suf- 
ficiently interested to attend meetings 
are usually those who least need to hear 
the story. By sponsoring a series of 
home shows, where neighbors gather at 
the invitation of one of their number, 
many people will be reached who would 
otherwise never understand the issue. 
A recording can also be made in foreign 
languages for use in localities where 
_ older people of foreign origin live. 
Published literature, bulletins, and 
reports intended for public consump- 
tion must be equally graphic. A good 
example of modern business trends in 
meeting this same problem is the prep- 
aration of annual statements. It will be 
interesting to anyone to obtain from 
some of the larger nationally known 
companies a copy of their annual state- 
ment, prepared for employees as well 
as the public. To suggest a few that 
have been outstanding: The American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
Ohio; Armour and Company, Chicago; 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, New York City; and Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, New York 
City. Local banks and investment 
houses will have many examples on file. 


Avoiding Conflict in Public Opinion 
Newspaper articles must be well han- 
dled to be effective. More harm than 
good will be done if news items distort 
the importance of various factors, or 
draw the wrong conclusions between 
cause and effect, or give too much play 
to personalities instead of issues. A 
good reporter is constantly looking for 
the conflict in public opinion. If he 
can build his story around this conflict, 
he can get much more reader-interest. 
But this conflict may not help the cause 
at all; usually it muddies the water of 
opinion so completely that no good end 
is served. There are few newspapers 
that will crusade for a cause. Fortu- 
nate indeed is the town that has one. 


Time and Personnel Prime Factors 

ORGANIZING THE ProcraAM.—In or- 
ganizing the program two important 
factors must be recognized: the time or 
duration of the campaign; the person- 
nel engaged in it. It is difficult to at- 
tempt in a few weeks to carry on a 
program of public information that 
should have been a recognized program 
in past years. 

If a central theme is adopted each 
year as the basis for a steady pressure 
on public opinion, emergency issues 
may never arise, or if they do, the job 
of meeting them is made much easier. 
“Our Public Schools Are Preparing 
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Citizens for the World of Tomorrow,” 
illustrates a theme that could be used 
to overcome the complaint that only 
the three “R’s” are necessary—that 
there are too many frills in modern 
education. Or “The Seven Objectives 
of Modern Education” could be another 
theme in the same general field. Better 
yet, are specific issues, such as “Why 
High Schools Have Swimming Pools.” 

The worst possible choice of a speak- 
er may often be the one actually most 
qualified to present the subject. This 
is particularly true.of teachers, princi- 
pals and supervisors when the issue may 
be controversial. ‘The stumbling but 
sincere effort of an amateur speaker is 
far better than the most learned or pol- 
ished presentation of one whose per- 
sonal position may induce some skepti- 
cism. Anyone whose past or present 
political activities may have alienated 
some portion of his audience is a detri- 
ment to the cause. Too much care can 
not be exercised in selecting those who 
will represent our schools in the court 
of public opinion. 

PROJECTION OF THE CAMPAIGN.— 
The projection of the campaign will 
naturally depend on local circum- 
stances. The objective, the time avail- 
able, the methods to be used, all will 
determine how and where it is advisable 
to project a sales campaign of public 
education. Certain well-recognized 
principles must be observed. Make the 
story simple and understandable; don’t 
shoot over the average man’s head. 
Discuss the subject with him; don’t 
talk down to him from your superior 
position of education, understanding, or 
social position. Prove the logic of the 
opinion you hold before attempting to 
persuade him to agree. We Americans 
are peculiar; we like to make up our 
own minds and all we ask are facts that 
we can understand. 

It is a mistake to try to blame some- 
one. The easiest way to lose a “sale” 
is to win an argument. Excuses are of 
no help; people are not interested in 
alibis. It is fatal to let a program of 
public information mire down in the 
mud of personal accusation. Real issues 
and problems are then lost sight of and 
the program becomes a duel between 
contending forces, groups, or individ- 
uals, with the only objective the maxi- 
mum embarrassment to the loser. The 
victim is always the next generation. 


A Public Information Advisory 
Committee 


Modern problems require modern 
methods of treatment and remedy. 
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Every public school system would gain 
much from closer association with and 
study of large business enterprises. A 
voluntary public information advisory 
committee, made up of advertising men, 
salesmen, theatre operators, commer- 
cial artists, newspaper reporters, com- 
mercial photographers, radio operators, 
etc., could give excellent advice on the 
development and evaluation of a school 
public information program. These 
persons are happy to give their serv- 
ices and assistance for a worthy cause 
such as public education. 

Membership in the American Man- 
agement Association would prove help- 
ful to any school administrator. Busi- 
ness organizations are neither more 
skillful nor intelligent in handling their 
own administrative problems, but they 
have recognized the competitive nature 
of their whole existence for a longer 
time. When leaders of public education 
generally accept the fact that compe- 
tition for the interest and support of 
the public is vital to the success of our 
public schools, then much of the heart- 
break will disappear from the teaching 
profession. 


Thalman Campaign 


BuveE IsLanp, ILLINOIS 


To the Members of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association: 


Dear FRIENDS: 


In full support of John W. Thalman 
for president of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1942, we urgently 
ask that readers of this article write 
two letters to every acquaintance in the 
teaching profession residing anywhere 
within the forty-eight states, Hawaii, 
and Alaska. The first letter should go 
out within a week or ten days after 
reading this letter; the second, the first 
week of June, which time will be just 
three weeks prior to the convention at 
Denver. 

If each and every reader will religiously 
follow through on this request, I think we 
can guarantee Mr. Thalman’s election next 
summer. Because of the honor success will 
bring to our State, we naturally turn to the 
good folk of Illinois for the initial and clinch- 
ing act. 

Your splendid response in the past is now 
warmly acknowledged. We commend you for 
the fine spirit in which you have supported 
John’s candidacy up to this point, and we 
wish to thank you in advance for the effort 
you will put forth in the future. 

Cordially yours, 
H. L. RICHARDS, 
Chairman, Thalman for N.E.A. 
President Committee, LE.A. 
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War Delinquency and Schools 


le casual reader may not discern 
any connection between the three 


terms used in the title above. How- 
ever; one of the worst by-products of 
war is the moral dislocation of youth 
who should be in schools. William H. 
Stoneman, in a special radio to the 
Chicago Daily News Foreign Service, 
is responsible for the statement that 
“juvenile crime has increased by about 
half in Great Britain since the begin- 
ning of the war,” and that children in 
England between their eighth and sev- 
enteenth birthdays have been driven 
into delinquency by the pressure of 
war. Among war-time causes for this 
delinquency Stoneman reports (a) ab- 
normally high wages paid to juveniles 
and (6) disruption of schools and rec- 
reational centers. Many English so- 
cial workers place the principal blame 
on the breakup of school and club life. 
Others have insisted that the high 


wages which war makes possible for 
juveniles have resulted in youth living 
high, spending too much money, and 
getting into bad company. 

Dr. Max Black, of the University 
of Illinois,* in an address before the 
Conference on War Problems and the 
Responsibilities of the Schools reported 
that one of the grave war-time social 
problems in England has been the tre- 
mendous increase in crime, lawlessness, 
and disorder among adolescents. He re- 
ported further that the use of adoles- 
cents in factories has created such con- 
ditions of extreme abnormality that 
juvenile delinquency has increased. 


More Work for Schools, Not Less 


The increase in juvenile delinquency 
which England experienced as a result 
of the onslaught of the war, America 
can expect to have happen here. Al- 


"Recently of the University of London. 
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ready reports from larger cities indicate 
that juvenile delinquency is on the in- 
crease. School reports show increasing 
numbers of juveniles leaving school to 
enter war-time industries. It would 
seem therefore to be a very short- 
sighted policy to shorten and curtail 
school programs in the face of the 
statements reported by Stoneman and 
Black on the results of the English ex- 
perience. Not only does war not justify 
any general curtailment of education 
but a war-time increase in juvenile de- 
linquency actually calls for more work 
to be done by the schools. If, as seems 
to be reliably reported, juvenile delin- 
quency increases during war because of 
the disruption of schools and because 
of the increased employment of juve- 
niles, then school terms should be 
lengthened and employment of juve- 
niles discouraged rather than that 
(Continued on page 190) 
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IEA Acts to Discourage Hasty School 
Closings in the Name of Defense 


@ 1.E.A. officials watched carefully the 

increasing momentum of the move- 
ment to close schools early as a defense 
measure. On January 28 the move- 
ment had gained such headway that it 
was obvious that something needed to 
be done and done at once to prevent the 
crippling of public education for the 
duration of the war. A series of long 
distance telephone conferences resulted 
on January 29 in a joint statement by 
the Illinois Education Association, the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and the Illinois Association of 
School Boards. The statement has re- 
ceived wide publicity through the 
newspapers of the State and seems to 
have stemmed the tide of impetuous 
action. The statement follows: 


The war does not justify any general cur- 
tailment of education. It has increased rath- 


Mississippi Valley Division Officers 

Upper Ricut.—Reading from left to right, 
seated: K: D. Wilson, Golden, secretary; 
Gilbert W. Franklin, Pearl, president; Hollis 
Melvin, Carthage, treasurer. 

Standing: Harry Blentlinger, Camp Point, 
member, executive committee; C. B. Sweet, 
Barry, member, executive committee; LeRoy 
Knoeppel, Hamilton, member, executive com- 
mittee; W. S. Henderson, Rushville, chair- 
man, executive committee. Ralph Van Ormer, 
Browning, vice-president, was not present 
for the picture. 

Lower Ricut.—Members of the delegate 
body of the Mississippi Valley Division at- 
tend a conference on school legislation spon- 
sored by the Public Relations Committee at 
Quincy on December 3. 
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Joint statement of 
dangers of curtail- 
ment of education 
is widely published 
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Teacher Welfare Committee 

Reading from left to right: W. C. Handlin, 
member, Board of Directors, LE.A.; S. B 
Sullivan, West Frankfort, chairman, subcom- 
mittee on Professionalization and Educational 
Trends; Russell Malan, Harrisburg, member, 
Board of Directors, LE.A.; David McIntosh, 
Carbondale, Southern Division; L. W. Wil- 
liams, Urbana, East Central Division; Pau! 
Smallwood, Decatur, South Central Division ; 
Marvin Sowers, Macomb, chairman, subcom 
mittee on Salary Schedules, Minimum Wage, 
and Retirement; Walter Whitlock, East St. 
Louis, Southwestern Division; Ray Graham, 
Springfield, South Central Division; Zella 
Mobley, Opdyke, Southwestern Division; \ 
L. Nickell, Champaign, member, Board of 
Directors, I.E.A.; C. Emery Sallstrom, Quin 
cy, chairman, subcommittee on Credit Unions 
and Group Insurance; Hester Burbridge, 
Jacksonville, chairman, subcommittee on 
Equal Opportunity; Orville T. Bright 
Flossmoor, President, IE.A.; Edward H 
Stullken, Chicago, member, Board of Direc- 
tors, .E.A.; Don Walter, River Forest, chair 
man, subcommittee on Teacher Tenure, Con 
tracts, and Ethics. 

Members not present for the picture are 
J. W. Carrington, Normal, chairman, Com 
mittee on Teacher Welfare; Eugene Young- 
ert, Oak Park, Lake Shore Division; Turne: 
Chandler, Chicago, Chicago Division; Bessie 
Hale, Peoria, Peoria Division; Florence 
Wolfe, Joliet, chairman, subcommittee on 
Mutual Benefit; Roy Wilson, Charleston, 
Eastern Division; E. L. Nygaard, Kenil 
worth, Lake Shore Division; Helen Messen- 
ger, DeKalb, Rock River Division. 
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DuPage Valley Division Officers 
Uprer Ricut.—Reading from left to right, 
seated: Ida Lane Settle, Elmhurst, secretary- 
treasurer; Ruth Moffett, Downers Grove, 
chairman, public relations committee; Bertha 
Jones, Western Springs, vice-president. 
Standing: Clarence W. Johnson, Downers 
Grove, chairman, finance committee; Lewis 
V. Morgan, county superintendent of schools, 
Wheaton; C. E. Miller, Westmont, president. 


Southeastern Division Officers 

Lower Ricut.—Reading from left to right, 
seated: C. T. Cramer, Olney, chairman, 
finance committee; C. P. Martin, Bridgeport, 
chairman, legislative committee; Vernele Di- 
vilbiss, Lawrenceville, vice-president; John 
Nuttall, Robinson, president; M. N. Todd, 
Lawrenceville, chairman, public relations 
committee. 

Standing: Rex W. Dale, Flora, member, ex- 
ecutive committee ; Sam L. Irwin, Bridgeport, 
secretary; E. J. Harrington, Carmi, member, 
legislative committee; O. C. Anderson, Louis- 
ville, member, finance committee ; Phil Mann, 
Flora, treasurer. 


er than lessened the work to be done by the 
schools. Education is a matter of continuing 
growth. It is more than the acquisition of 
knowledge and skills. Any speed-up by 
lengthening the school-day or by holding 
school on Saturday, is both to impair the 
educational program and deprive the child 
of something which can never be replaced. No 
one familiar with the process of education 
will endorse the current agitation for a gen- 
eral speed-up. 

Some students may be needed for work 
on farms and in factories before the end of 
the school year. Their individual programs 
may require adjustment, but there will be 


few schools in which the number of such 
students is sufficient to justify a shortening 
of the school term. It is almost inconceivable 
that there could be any justification for 
speeding up the program of any elementary 
school. 

Public education should have a representa- 
tive on the State Defense Council to advise 
as to the role of education in the war and to 
combat unsound programs affecting the 
schools, based either on ignorance or hysteria 


County superintendents of schools, 
meeting in Springfield on January 28, 
adopted a motion objecting to the early 
closing of the elementary schools as a 
defense measure. 


Eastern Division Officers 


Uprer Lerr.—Reading from left to right, 
back row: John R. Roberts, Kansas, presi- 
dent; Harold A. Kaeser, Greenup, member, 
executive committee; E. L. Stover, Charles- 
ton, vice-president; R. L. Bachman, Effing- 
ham, treasurer. 

Front row: Kenneth Greer, Vandalia, 
member, executive committee; Gordon Cook, 
Herrick, member, executive committee. 


DuPage Valley Delegate Assembly 

Lower Lerr.—Delegates were “snapped” 
at the conference on legislation held at 
Downers Grove, November 27, 1941. Ar- 
rangements were handled by the public re- 
lations committee. 
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Peoria Division Officers 


Ricut.—Reading from left to right, seated: 
A. L. Epstein, Peoria, first vice-president ; 
Minnie Scheuering, Havana; second vice- 
president; J. P. Scheid, Eureka, president; 
Hazel Banks, Natrona, member, state Fi- 
nance Committee; C. H. Placher, Peoria, 
chairman, executive committee. 


Standing: Ward Grundy, Morton, member, - 


executive committee; F. L. Barloga, Peoria, 
member, state Legislative Committee; M. W. 
Brown, member, executive committee; L. P. 
Elliott, Peoria, secretary-treasurer ; T. 
Smith, Roanoke, member, state Public Re- 
lations Committee. 


IA Publicize “A War 
Policy for American 
Schools” 


The board of directors of the I.E.A., 
meeting on January 30, approved a 
statement endorsing “A War Policy for 
American Schools.” Concurrently with 
the release of the document by the 
Educational Policies Commission on 
January 31, a statement was given to 
the newspapers of the State by the 
I.E.A., announcing the endorsement of 
the policy by the I.E.A. Board of 
Directors and listing the high points 
of the statement of policy. 

After hearing the story of the rising 
cost of living and the probable diffi- 
culty of financing public education 
during the second World War, the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee decided to ex- 
pand to the limits of its financial re- 
sources the audio-visual interpretation 
of the services of the schools in the war 
emergency. An audio-visual commit- 
tee was appointed, consisting of D. R. 
Blodgett, principal, high school, Ed- 
wardsville, chairman; G. R. Hamilton, 
principal, township high school, At- 
wood; and E. H. Mellon, superintend- 
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ent of schools, Morrison. The commit- 
tee is now investigating the possibility 
of a sound motion picture and a series 
of state-wide radio programs to show 
how the schools are helping in the war. 





To Interview Candidates 


Following the practice established in 
1936, the Public Relations Commit- 
tee members will again interview candi- 
dates for nomination to the Sixty-third 
General Assembly in the April pri- 
maries. This action was agreed upon 
at the meeting of the I.E.A. Public Re- 
lations Committee January 23. 

Committee members will point out 
to the candidates the educational 
problems on which they will be re- 
quired to pass judgment if they are 
elected to membership in the General 
Assembly. We wonder if one of the 
reasons for the growing success of 
I.E.A. legislation can be traced to the 
practice of discussing educational prob- 
lems of the State with the General As- 
sembly candidates. 


ILLINOIS 


Central Division Officers 


Lerrt.—Reading from left to right: Mrs. 
Margaret Davidson, Bloomington, member, 
executive committee; Ernest Dickey, Weldon, 
president ; E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln, member, 
state Committee on Legislation; Dr. Chris 
DeYoung, Normal, member, state Committee 
on Public Relations; C. H. Wright, Atlanta, 
member, executive committee, and next in 
line for the presidency; A. F. Speltz, Pontiac, 
retired president; C. A. McGinnis, Pontiac, 
member, executive committee; Monroe Mel- 
ton, Normal, member, state Committee on 
Finance; Harry F. Admire, Normal, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





The voting records of the members 
of the Sixty-second General Assembly 
on educational problems will appear in 
the March issue of Ittrnors Epuca- 
TION. Watch for it. 





DuShane Commission 

The Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education will 
hold its first meeting at the time of the 
San Francisco meeting of A.A.S.A. 
Sunday, February 22, 1942, at 2:00 
P.M. Presiding will be Alonzo F. My- 
ers, dean, School of Education, New 
York University, who is chairman of 
the commission. He will make a report 
of progress. 

Representing Illinois in the roster 
of discussion leaders is Mr. B. I. Grif- 
fith, Director of Public Relations of the 
Illinois Education Association. His 
topic will be “Effective Public Rela- 
tions and Educational Defense.” 

Other topics for discussion are: “Organiza- 
tion and Plans of u State Defense Commis- 
sion”; “The School as America’s Prime Eco- 


nomic Institution”; “Tax Problems and Tax 
Organizations.” 
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War Problems and Responsibilities 
of {llinois Schools 


BY THOMAS E. BENNER. Dean 
College of Education 
University of Ilinois 

and 
CHARLES W. SANFORD, Principal 
University High School 
University of Illinois 


ae juvenile delinquency is 
one of the problems of a. war and post- 
war period and tends to increase with 
protracted periods of idleness, school 
terms should not be shortened at this 
time except under unusual circum- 
stances. Rather, individual pupils 
should be excused from classrooms if 
there is a genuine need for their help 
in any work situation, while the mass 
of pupils conclude the normal school 
term as scheduled. 

The gravity of the present financial 
situation in our schools, as revealed by 
data reported by Lester R. Grimm, 
Director of Research of the Illinois 
Education Association, may be noted 
by recalling that in 1915 current ex- 
penditures for public education in Mli- 
nois amounted to $31,000,000, in 1921 
to $73,000,000; that expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries in 1915 were $23,- 
000,000, in 1921 they were $49,000,- 
000; and that these tremendous in- 
creases were almost entirely financed 
by increasing local taxes on real es- 
tate and by creating new high-school 
districts. These procedures are not 
possible in the present war period be- 
cause local tax rates are already near 
their legal limits in many districts, and 
the organization of separate high- 
school districts has already gone too 
far. As a consequence, new sources of 
State or Federal school revenue will 
have to be found unless public educa- 
tion is to be drastically curtailed. 


Three Conferences Held 

These points, and others, were dis- 
cussed in the third meeting on January 
19 of the Public School and Teachers 
College Committees on War Problems 
and the Responsibilities of Illinois 
Schools, as they defined the eight major 
problems confronting Illinois schools 
as a result of the present war emer- 
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gency: finance, curriculum, juvenile 
delinquency, teacher shortage, student 
responsibilities, ad@iflt education, public 
relations, and post-war planning. 
These problems ‘have been discussed, 
and studies have been initiated con- 
cerning each of them at three confer- 
ences: one at the University of Illinois 
on December 17, the second in Chicago 
on December 30, and the third, also in 
Chicago, on the date mentioned above. 
Fifty representatives of the public 
schools and of the State teachers col- 
leges attended the first meeting on the 
invitation of Dean Thomas E. Benner 
of the College of Education, University 
of Illinois. Public school organizations 
represented included the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Illinois 
Education Association, City Superin- 
tendents Association, County Superin- 
tendents Association, Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boarés, Illinois Elemen- 
tary School Association, and Illinois 
High School Principals Association. 
The conference established a work- 
ing organization to function for the 
duration of the war. It consists of a 
teachers college committee made up of 
representatives of each of the State 
teachers colleges, the Chicago Teachers 
College, and the University of Illinois, 
and of a public school committee made 
up of the president, or a representative 
appointed by the president, of each 
organization participating in the con- 
ference and of such other organizations 
as this group decides should be in- 
cluded. It was further agreed that these 
two committees will hold meetings on 
the same date and in the same city so 
that it will be possible for them to hold 
joint, as well as independent, sessions. 
since many problems demand co-opera- 
tive action while others are of relatively 
little concern to one or the other group. 
At the first meeting of these com- 
mittees on December 30, representa- 
tives of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers were invited to 
membership on the public school com- 
mittee, and the Illinois Federation of 
Colleges was invited to set up a com- 
mittee to hold meetings which will 
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parallel those of the State teachers 
college group in such a manner that 
joint sessions can be arranged when 
desired. 


Eight Major Problems Defined 
Several of the more important as- 
pects of the eight problems enumerated 
above which were mentioned in the 
Conferences on War Problems and the 
Responsibilities of Illinois Schools and 
which will receive careful study follow: 


FINANCE.—It is recommended that 
inventories be kept as high as possible; 
that essentials be ordered months in 
advance; that there be pushed an 
amendment to the State Constitution 
to provide for a graduated State income 
tax, a portion of the income to be used 
for the support of the schools; that 
increased effort be expended to develop 
a better understanding among all 
citizens of our educational program 
and its needs; and that this be con- 
sidered an appropriate time to study 
carefully building needs anticipated 
for the post-war period and to plan for 
them, since it will be practically im- 
possible to obtain approval for the 
construction of new buildings during 
the emergency. 


CurricuLuM.—It is believed that 
most of the program of the school will 
be normal, and that this is wise in 
order that a stabilizing influence will 
be exerted on both children and adults 
at a time when normal living may be 
rather seriously disturbed. There are 
two exceptions to this: certain in- 
creased emphases should be placed 
upon topics which have been included 
in the regular school program such as 
health, nutrition, consumer education, 
conservation and the prevention of 
waste, democracy and its meaning in 
theory and in practice, and a greatly 
stepped-up vocational training pro- 
gram, and, in addition, stress should 
be placed upon the growth in pupils 
of tolerance and other right attitudes 
towards those of other nationalities; 
certain additions to the curriculum 
will be desirable, such as new units on 

(Continued on page 191) 
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Letters {0 an Old Grony 


Sillilieiai didi, iain ataitan dati 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
‘Tilinois Education Association 


opments in the IEA 





e DAVE: 


I was pleased to note your comments 
relative to the splendid committee re- 
ports and resolutions presented at our 
Annual Meeting. I feel as you do that 
we may be proud of these reports and 
the actions of our delegates. 

As I look over the Platform and Res- 
olutions again, I find many statements 
which school people everywhere should 
remember in these days of much scram- 
bling to do something for the national 
effort. 

First of all, we believe that “educa- 
tion is the inalienable right of every 
American, and that education is essen- 
tial for the preservation and promotion 
of democratic ideals.” 

Secondly, we believe that “a combi- 
nation of national, state, and local sup- 
port for public schools is necessary to 
provide adequate educational opportu- 
nities for all.” 

In the third place, we believe that 
“education should prepare each gen- 
eration to meet the social, economic, 
and political problems of an ever- 
changing world, and that all activities 
of the school should contribute to the 
habits and attitudes that manifest 
themselves in integrity in private and 
public life, law observance, and intelli- 
gent participation in civic affairs and 
world citizenship.” 

We acknowledge our awareness of 
the present national emergency “and 
accept our responsibilities in connec- 
tion therewith.” We urge that educa- 
tional progress “be protected and ex- 
tended.” We believe that “the goals 
of the national defense program as well 
as those of adequate preparation for 
post-war adjustment will best be ob- 
tained by extending educational oppor- 
tunities.” 


The Test 

Our profession is even now being 
called upon to prove its strength and 
sincerity in respect to the above be- 
liefs. Our schools are about to make 
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an important decision! They will 
withdraw into their shells like snails 
and suffer the ignominy of public scorn 
and condemnation or they will come 
forth in full glory as creatures of the 
public determined to serve the public 
in its time of dire need and danger! 

Let’s open our schools for public 
forums and evening and night classes 
of all types! Let’s extend the use of 
our recreational facilities to all who 
would enjoy them! Let our school 
plants hum with activity night and day! 
Let’s promote adult education in all of 
its many phases! Let the schools be 
the centers of many community en- 
deavors! 


The Reward 

If the schools respond in this man- 
ner, I believe that the people will re- 
spond in great appreciation and sup- 
port to the public schools. In fact, I 
believe that the school’s only salvation 
in the quickly developing scene lies in 
the proof of its vital connection with 
public weal. Lacking this understand- 
ing and appreciation, it will be without 
many friends as it seeks to preserve 
and protect its finances during a period 
of great expenditure for war. Service 
and support go hand in hand! 


The Conflict 

This is a conflict between two ways 
of life and two systems of value! One 
is the way of power and privilege. The 
other is a way of life governed by high 
ethical standards and respect for hu- 
man nature. The former pushes in 
where democracy weakens and fails. 
Hence, democracy must be made effec- 
tive! The alternative is fascism—and 
this spells defeat—defeat for every- 
thing democracy holds so dear. Demo- 
cratic morale is, therefore, our most 
powerful resource! 


The Psychological Front 

Here’s where the schools come in, 
Dave! We’re to help care for the psy- 
chological front in this great war! Dr. 
Axtelle, of Northwestern, holds that 
“education is the first line of defense 
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in terms of intelligence, skills, national 
solidarity, and democratic values.” He 
maintains that we need an “all-out war 
for democracy on the psychological 
front, employing the instruments of 
democratic education to their fullest 
advantage.” He’s right, Dave. We 
need to consider his conclusion that 
“this is either the end of democracy, or 
a new birth of democracy such as the 
world has never seen or dreamed of.” 


Practical Consideration 

Dave, all of our worthy philosophy 
won’t amount to a whoop unless we do 
something about the situation! Much 
has been done. Witness our defense 
education service! One and one-half 
millions trained in a year for defense 
industry, involving 10,000 city and 
rural schools; 142, or 90 percent, of the 
colleges of engineering providing short- 
course training for 110,000 engineers; 
24-hour days maintained in 300 school- 
communities to provide use of voca- 
tional and other equipment; the school 
training of one-half of the airplane fac- 
tory workers; the training of 50,000 
WPA workers toward defense jobs; the 
use of $21,000 000,000 worth of build- 
ings and equipment—all this and more 
at a cost of 21 cents per man-hour, and 
an overhead cost of about 1 percent. 
That’s something, eh Dave? 


Present Danger 

There is danger at present that some 
schools will be too quick to provide 
longer school days, longer school weeks, 
and shorter school terms. Let us grant 
that in rural areas particularly, there 
may be a necessity for revising some 
individual pupil schedules to make it 
possible for farm youth to get into the 
fields earlier in the spring. Does this 
necessitate the upheaval of the entire 
school plan and consequent great stress 
and strain upon all pupils and teachers, 
elementary school and high school 
alike? The accrediting agencies don’t 
think so and they do not recommend 
the practice. They believe that there 

(Continued on page 191) 
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Send for these Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming. They can 
be of great importance to your students—to their successful future. 


NE OF THE finest contributions to modern 
teaching has been the emphasis placed on 
physical fitness and personal grooming by so DENTAL HEALTH for 
many instructors. And in trying times like these, 
especially, such training is of invaluable aid in 
keeping self-confidence and morale at a high level. 





ELEMENTARY GRADES 
HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASSES 


In every part of the country today, effective pro- SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
grams on health and hygiene in elementary grades 
and in high school and college curricula are help- 
ing to build the first line of defense for the next SS ey Tree Te 


generation. Our educational material on dental HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
health and personal hygiene has proved valuable Health and Physical Education 
in presenting these important programs. Home Economics 
Note the groups listed. If you teach any similar Hygiene 
classes, our graphic colored wall charts, teaching Commercial Subjects 
pamphlets and student material are all available Vocational Guidance 
to you free. And we feel sure that you, like thou- BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
sands of other teachers, will find them capable 
assistants in rounding out a perfect program. 


Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 











Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 242, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (rer any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING (or ttigh Schoo! 


or College) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart sitet eit eds “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 
Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Mum samples ..... “hr ’ 
Certificate of Award for Dental Care... Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 


Grades One through Six 
, Grooming for the Job wall charts 
(for vocational classes) 


Name ...... -nnsunwnnmmennmeuumn Name of school or college 


(Where you teach) 
School Street Addr€88 6... sists 


(Check): Elementary? . Hi = +  « College? 
Subject Taught iathieiaadiaiatads roo Pe Pa Number of Classes I teach 
ei i i: . Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls 
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To the Teachers—s or ames 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


® DO you, the teachers of Illinois, be- 

lieve that it is vitally necessary to 
maintain our schools at a high level of 
efficiency during the critical period we 
are entering? Are you ready and will- 
ing to defend the proposition that the 
people must make necessary sacrifices 
in order to give the schools such finan- 
cial support as is necessary to maintain 
high standards of education? Are you 
doing what you can in your community 
to create public sentiment which will 
result in adequate support of schools? 

During the last war and the period 
following it, our schools were neglected. 
Unreasonable retrenchments were made 
which seriously hampered the effective- 
ness of public education. A great hue 
and cry arose against so-called “fads 
and frills’ and in many cases sub- 
jects so classified, such as Home Eco- 
nomics, Agriculture and Physical Edu- 
cation, were dropped. It is interesting 
to note that these subjects and others 
like them are now more firmly estab- 
lished than ever in the curriculum. In 
fact, the defense agencies are urging 
still broader programs in the very sub- 
jects that were called “fads and frills” 
in the last war. 

Certain shortsighted, selfish interest 
groups are already organized on a state 
and national basis and have begun to 
suggest that such things as child wel- 
fare, health protection and the schools 
should be considered “luxuries” which 
the people cannot afford. On the other 
hand, certain other national leaders and 
organizations are farsighted enough to 
realize the importance of public edu- 
cation in this crisis. 

We submit a few quotations from 
persons and organizations with the sug- 
gestion that you use these in your com- 
munity in ways which, according to 
your best judgment, will do the most 
good for the cause of education. 


THE BATTLE FOR DEMOCRACY 

It will do us no good to win the battle for 
democracy on a foreign field if we lose it at 
home. It will avail us naught if we win the 
battle for democracy with our factories, our 
navy, and our air force if we lose it in our 
schools. For in our schools are thirty million 
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youth who are the tomorrow of America and 
the hope of democracy. * * * 

Shall we spend less fér schools when Bri- 
tain in her extreme peril is spending more, 
when Russia is spending more, when Ger- 
many is spending more? * * * 

Teachers ask no special favors. They have 
always done their part and always will to 
serve the Republic. They have worked at 
low salaries, have done without, have given 
to Community Chest, USO, Red Cross, and a 
hundred other causes. They have helped 
needy individual youth with their own 
money. 

But salaries are fixed, and the cost of living 
is already up more than 10 percent and will 
go higher. Let’s face the fact that—except 
in cases where boards of education have 
made adjustments—teachers’ salaries in effect 
have been cut 10 percent from levels often 
already below a decent standard so that 
good men and women are leaving the schools 
in hundreds and thousands for other fields. 
* * *_Joy Ermer Morcan, Editor, Journal 
of National Education Association. 

* * * 
SACRIFICE FOR SCHOOLS 

If it is democracy we are trying to pre- 
serve, we cannot exchange schools for arma- 
ments, nor lay off teachers in order to hire 
soldiers. We must find a way to keep both 
the teachers and the soldiers at their posts. 
Military defense must be paid for through 
sacrifice, but not through the sacrifice of the 
very thing we seek to defend—Joun Srupe- 
BAKER, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

* * * 
EFFICIENT SCHOOLS NEEDED NOW 

The message I would emphasize to you this 
year is that America will always need men 
and women with college training. Govern- 
ment and industry alike need skilled techni- 
cians today. Later, we shall need men and 
women of broad understanding and special 
aptitudes to serve as leaders of the genera- 
tion which must manage the post-war world. 
We must, therefore, redouble our efforts dur- 
ing these critical times to make our schools 
render even more efficient service in support 
of our cherished democratic institutions — 
FraNKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

i 
MAINTAINING ADEQUATE BUDGET 

In a pamphlet entitled What the P. 
T.A. Can Do in a Program of National 
Defense the following statement is 
made: 

Urge that an adequate school budget be 
maintained to prevent 

a) Lowering of professional standards 

6b) Overcrowding of classes 

c) Curtailment of the curriculum 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT URGED 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers recently adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution unanimously: 

Wuereas, the essence of a system of pop- 
ular self-government is the ability of the 
electorate to deal intelligently with the public 
issues submitted to it for decision, and to 
select those who are to represent it in public 
affairs with wisdom and sound judgment, and 

Wuereas, the National Association of 
Manufacturers consistently has believed that 
this requires a system of public education 
which will enable the citizen of our Republic 
to receive the education which will enable 
him to make his maximum contribution to 
society and which society can afford to pro- 
vide, and 

Wuenreas, the increasing devotion of pub- 
lic funds to national defense purposes will 
and should require governmental economy in 
other directions and may presage inadequate 
consideration of our educational needs and 
financial requirements, 

Be It Resolved, That the administration 
and conduct of public education is an essen- 
tial public service; that its reasonable finan- 
cial support constitutes a necessary claim 
upon our American society to which other 
public services of lesser value should be sub- 
ordinated. 


Buy School Buses Now! 


Those school officials who plan to 
start school bus transportation next 
fall and those who wish to replace 
equipment should place their orders 
immediately. 

Word has been received from Wash- 
ington by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, John A. Wieland, that 
school buses have an A3 priority rating. 
So far no restriction has been placed 
upon their sale but “It is contemplated 
that the purchaser of a school bus 
chassis will get an order from the local 
rationing board, and then purchase the 
chassis, if he can find one for sale.” It 
is assumed that a sufficient number of 
school bus bodies will be available. 

On January 19 the Office of Price 
Administration gave Don Cash Seaton, 
who is in charge of transportation mat- 
ters in the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, the following rul- 
ing: “As to new tires and tubes (in- 
cluding recapped or retreaded tires), 
you are advised that while a school 
bus, with a capacity of ten or more, is 
eligible if exclusively used for the 
transportation of students and teach- 
ers to and from school, trips with ath- 
letic teams and band would cause the 
bus to lose its eligibility.” 

It is recommended that every school 
bus owner contact his local tire ration- 
ing board and secure in writing a state- 
ment of the policy to be pursued. 
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bighty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 


By IRVING F. PEARSON, Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Association 


E Eighty-eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Illinois Education Association 
convened at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, at 2:30 p.m., Monday, 
December 29, 1941, with President 
Orville T. Bright, superintendent of 
schools, Flossmoor, Illinois, presiding. 
Mr. Robert W. English, teacher, Wal- 
ler High School, Chicago, served as 
Parliamentarian. 

Dr. W. C. Bower, Professor of Reli- 
gious Education of the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, delivered 
an invocation. 


Educational Trends 

Mr. S. B. Sullivan, principal of the 
community high school at West Frank- 
fort, Illinois, presented the report of 
the Educational Trends Committee 
(see Intrnots Epucation, December, 
1941, page 116) and announced 
amendments to the report as follows: 

Beginning with the chapter on “The 
C.C.C., the N.Y.A., and the Public 
Schools” change first sentence to read 
“We appreciate the valuable service 
rendered by the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. 
in providing (rather than “finding”) 
employment for young men and wom- 
en when private industry was not able 
to employ them,” followed by an in- 
sertion, “We appreciate particularly 
the opportunity afforded many needy 
youth to continue in school through 
the aid of the in-school N.Y.A. pro- 

” 

Change the last phrase of Paragraph 
4 to read: “their functions as public 
works agencies should be continued by 
some public agency.” 

Mr. Sullivan asked that the chapter 
on “Military Training” be tabled 
pending the preparation of a new 
statement. 


Public Relations 

Mr. V. L. Nickell, superintendent of 
schools, Champaign, Illinois, chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee, re- 
ported for that committee. (See ILtI- 
nots Epucation, November, 1941, 


page 90.) 
He reported the elimination of the 
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comma in the last line of the report 
under the heading “The Teacher.” 
Other recommended amendments were 
as follows: 1. Section C, sub-item, 1, 
under “Organization and Administra- 
tion of Education in American Democ- 
racy” to read: “Recommend general 
policies for the administration of pub- 
lic education in board-of-director dis- 
tricts” instead of “in the counties.” 

2. “Resolutions, The Present Emer- 
gency,” to read: 

We pledge our complete support to the 
Federal Government in the prosecution of the 
war against the Axis powers. The continu- 
ation of free democratic education, indeed 
the very existence of democracy itself, de- 
pends upon victory by the United States and 
its Allies over those forces which deny the 
freedom upon which our democracy is based. 

We are aware of the implications of the 
present national emergency and accept our 
responsibilities in connection therewith. We 
believe that public education is indispensable 
to the preservation and promotion of the 
American Way of Life, and strongly urge 
that educational progress be protected and 
extended. 

We believe that the goals of the national 
defense program as well as those of adequate 
preparation for post-war adjustment will 
best be attained by extending educational 
opportunities. 

We favor the greatest possible efficiency and 
economy in government to the end that edu- 
cational opportunity may not be diminished 
but may be preserved and extended. 

We believe, therefore, that in order to 
defend education we must predicate our work 
at this time on the task of winning this 
war. We must give full support to our Pres- 
ident, to our armed forces, and to our Allies, 
and toward this end we must utilize to the 
full the schools and the personnel of the 
schools. 


Credentials 

President Bright announced his ap- 
pointment of Mr. Leon Lundahl, super- 
intendent of elementary schools, Crys- 
tal Lake, Illinois, as chairman of the 
Credentials Committee. He also an- 
nounced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing as members of the Credentials 
Committee, these persons having first 
been nominated by the presidents of 
the respective Divisions: 

Blackhawk, M. C. Bergwall, Rock Island; 
Central, E. H. Lukenbill, Lincoln; Chicago, 
Wm. Spurgin, Chicago; DuPage Valley, C. 
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W. Johnson, Downers Grove; East Central, 
G. R. Hamilton, Atwood; Eastern, James 
F. Hortin, Vandalia; Illinois Valley, O. J. 
Litwiller, Buda; Lake Shore, John C. Benette, 
Skokie. 

Mississippi Valley, Gilbert W. Franklin, 
Pearl; Northeastern, J. B. Nelson, Batavia; 
Northwestern, Katherine Obye, Rockford; 
Peoria, Tilman R. Smith, Roanoke; Rock 
River, E. H. Mellon, Morrison; South Cen- 
tral, T. A. Nelson, Decatur; Southeastern, 
C. P. Martin, Bridgeport; Southern, W. H. 
Carruthers, Murphysboro; Southwestern, A. 
M. Wilson, Granite City; Western, R. G. 
Linder, Macomb. 


Legislation 

Mr. W. C. Handlin, principal of the 
community high school at Lincoln, 
Illinois, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, presented the report of 
that committee and read the following 
amendments as submitted by the 
Legislative Committee. (See ILtrnors 
Epucation, October, 1941, page 54.) 

“Finance, No. 2” to be amended by 
the insertion of paragraphs (a) and 
(b) in place of No. 2, paragraph (a) 
to read: “To continue adequate 
financing of State assistance in pupil 
transportation and to provide for the 
extension of opportunities of district 
participation in such transportation as- 
sistance,” and paragraph (b) to read: 
“To make a deficiency appropriation 
in sufficient sum to pay the full trans- 
portation claims for the school year of 
1940-’41,.” 

“Finance, No. 5” to insert “defec- 
tive speech” after the words “defective 
sight.” 

Mr. Handlin also reported the com- 
mittee’s approval of the Legislative 
Program as submitted by the Chicago 
Division for Chicago and included the 
same in the recommendations of his 
committee. (See Irtrnors Epucartion, 
December, 1941, page 124.) 


Teacher Tenure 

Mr. Don Walter, teacher, Roosevelt 
School, River Forest, Illinois, and 
chairman of the Tenure Committee, 
presented the final report of his com- 
mittee. (See Ittmvors Epucation, De- 
cember, 1941, page 119.) 
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Equal Opportunities 

Mr. Turner Chandler, principal, 
Burnside School, Chicago, chairman of 
the Equal Opportunities Committee, 
presented the report of that commit- 
tee. (See Ittrnors Epucation, March 
1942.) 


Finance and Budget 

Mr. Edward H. Stullken, principal, 
Montefiore Special School, Chicago, 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
presented the report of his committee 
and the budget. He also described the 
salary schedule and tenure plans for 
headquarters staff members as devel- 
oped by his committee, and referred to 
two amendments to the Constitution 
as recommended by his committee and 
requested that Proposition II should 
be changed to read “said person shall 
be offered reinstatement in said posi- 
tion” instead of “said person shall be 
reinstated in said position.” (See In1- 
Nots Epucation, October, 1941, page 
62.) 
Treasurer 

Treasurer Charles McIntosh, county 
superintendent of schools, Monticello, 
Illinois, presented his report and that 
of the Auditing Committee. (See Ixtr- 
Nots Epucation, February, 1942, 
page 187. 
Amendments 

Executive Secretary Irving F. Pear- 
son reported that the Constitution and 
By-Law amendments, as adopted by 
the Eighty-seventh Representative As- 
sembly, had been approved by more 
than the required number of Divisions 
and hence were now operative. He 
also presented the following proposi- 
tions to amend for consideration by the 
Representative Assembly: 


Proposition I—To amend Article IV, Mem- 
bership, of the Constitution, to read in part 


1} as follows: The balance shall be turned over 


to the Treasurer of the state association with- 
in thirty days after the collection of dues 
from the individual members.t 

Proposition II—To amend Article VI of 
the Constitution, Officers, to read in part as 
follows: The Executive Secretary, Treasurer, 
and other paid employees of the association 


| shall be elected by the Board of Directors 
| [and may be elected for terms not to exceed 
' three years as may be determined by the 


Board of Directors. The terms of all paid 
employees shall expire on June 30 of the 


| year in which the term for which they were 


elected expires.] 

Full-time employees shall enter upon con- 
tinuing contractual service after two years of 
successful probationary service. Such con- 
tinuing contract shall be terminable because 
of immorality, incompetency, dishonesty, 
neglect of duty, lack of co-operation, physical 


tNew material in italics; matter in brackets to be 
deleted. 


ILLINOIS 


or mental incompetency, mutual agreement, 
or the elimination of an office due to financial 
stress of the association. When such a con- 
tract is to be terminated for reasons other 
than mutual agreement or financial stress of 
the association, written reasons shall be pro- 
vided jor such termination and the employee 
shall be entitled to a hearing, with counsel 
if desired, before the Board of Directors. 
When a full-time staff member is dismissed 
because of the termination of an office due 
to the financial stress of the association, said 
person shall be offered reinstatement in said 
position if it reopens within a period of one 
year. 


Address 

Mr. James D. Cunningham, presi- 
dent of the Republic Flow Meters 
Company, representing the National 
Manufacturers Association, addressed 
the delegates with subject, “Education 
and Industry.” 

The session adjourned at 4:45 p.m. 

xk * 
SECOND SESSION 

The second session of the Eighty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Education Association began at eight 
o’clock Monday evening, December 29, 
1941, with Mr. V. L. Nickell, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, pre- 
siding. Mr. Nickell presented a gavel 
to President Bright, who then assumed 
the chair. 

Mr. Bright first called upon Treas- 
urer McIntosh to present a memorial 
address honoring departed members. 
The Treasurer’s address was followed 
by an address by the President. This 
was followed by an address by Dr. 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
of the National Education Association 
with subject, “Educational Problems 
During and After the War.” (For ex- 
cerpts of all addresses see January, 
1942 issue of IttrNo1s Epucarion.) 

The Chair then called upon Mr. 
Nickell as chairman of the Public Re- 
lations Committee to introduce Mr. 
O. M. Spaid of Rockford, Illinois, who 
reviewed the public relations tech- 
niques employed in gaining a tax in- 
crease for Rockford schools. 

The meeting adjourned at 10 p.m. 

xk 
THIRD SESSION 

The third session of the Eighty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Education Association convened at 
1:45 p.m., Tuesday, December 30, 
1941, President Bright presiding. 
Credentials 

Mr. Leon J. Lundahl, Credentials 
chairman, reported 498 delegates pres- 
ent and officially recognized, including 
15 state officers and past state officers, 
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and moved the acceptance of the re- 
port. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 


Nominations 

Mr. Edward H. Stullken reported 
nominations as presented by the Nomi- 
nating Committee. The nominations 
were as follows: 

President, V. L. Nickell, Champaign; First 
Vice-president, Russell Malan, Harrisburg; 
Second Vice-president, C. E. Miller, West- 
mont; Third Vice-president, Ray Graham, 
Springfield; Chairman of Public Relations, 
Hester Burbridge, Jacksonville; member of 
the Illinois State Examining Board, Lucile 
Hazard, Rock Island; member of Teachers 
Reading Circle Board. Russell Rendleman, 
Jonesboro. 

Mr. Stullken moved the acceptance 
of the report. The motion was sec- 
onded. Mr. Bright called for nomina- 
tions from the floor. There being none, 
he called for a vote. The motion car- 
ried. 


Public Relations 


The Chair then called upon Mr. 
Nickell, chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, to present the com- 
mittee’s report. Mr. Nickell presented 
the report item by item. 

Mr. Richard Browne, Central, sub- 
mitted an amendment to that part of 
the report entitled “Personnel in Pub- 
lic Education” Section D, The Adult 
(See report in November issue of ILtI- 
Nors Epucation), calling for the sub- 
stitution in place of Section D of the 
following: “That suitable ceremonies 
be provided for the recognition and 
induction of new voters.” The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Nickell announced that Section 
G, under No. IV “The Teacher,” had 
been changed to read: (The interests 
of the child and of the profession re- 
quire: ) “Teachers and other employees 
who believe that the advocacy of prin- 
ciples of governmental philosophy for- 
eign to the American system has no 
place in the public schools.” 

W. L. Ogden, Mississippi Valley, 
moved that the word “democratic” be 
inserted in place of “American.” The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Eunice C. Peters, Chicago, moved 
Section IV, Part C-2, of the Platform, 
be amended to drop the words “subject 
to their own and Society’s judgment” 
causing the statement to read: “Teach- 
ers should have the privilege of pre- 
senting all points of view without dan- 
ger of reprisal. Intellectual freedom is 
a public safeguard and constitutes the 
surest guarantee of orderly change and 





progress.” The motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Proceeding to the section of the 
Platform “Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Education in American 
Democracy,” Chairman Nickell re- 
minded the delegates that the italicized 
a) in the printed copy—‘Organiza- 
tion” A 4 a) (see ILttnots Epucation, 
November, 1941, page 90)—had been 
eliminated. He also indicated the re- 
vision of C 1 to read: “Recommend 
general policies for the administration 
of public education in the board-of- 
director districts,” and C 2 to read: 





“Appoint the county superintendent of 
schools, who shall be the chief execu- 
tive officer.” 

Betty Ehrlich, Chicago, moved that 
B 4 be amended to read: “The State 
should provide for a system of free 
schools, beginning with the kindergar- 
ten and extending through the univer- 
sity, with special classes for adults and 
atypical children.” The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Martha Daily, Illinois Valley, moved 
that Section C 1 and 2 be stricken. The 
motion was seconded and lost. 

Chairman Nickell moved the adop- 
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tion of the Platform as amended. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 


Resolutions 

THE PRESENT EMERGENCY.—Chair- 
man Nickell presented the revised 
resolution on “The Present Emer- 
gency” as follows: 

We pledge our complete support to the 
Federal Government in the prosecution of 
the war against the Axis powers. The con- 
tinuation of free democratic education, indeed 
the very existence of democracy itself, de- 
pends upon victory by the United States and 
its Allies over those forces which deny the 
freedom upon which our democracy is based. 

We are aware of the implications of the 
present national emergency and accept our 


responsibilities in connection therewith. We 
believe that public education is indispensable 
to the preservation and promotion of the 
American Way of Life, and strongly urge 
that educational progress be protected and 
extended. 

We believe that the goals of the national 
defense program as well as those of adequate 
preparation for post-war adjustment will 
best be attained by extending educational 
opportunities. 

We favor the greatest possible efficiency 
and economy in government to the end that 
educational opportunity may not be dimin- 
ished, but may be preserved and extended. 

We believe therefore that in order to de- 
fend education we must predicate our work 
at this time on the task of winning this 
war; we must give full support to our Pres- 
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ident, to our armed forces, and to our allies; 
and toward this end we must utilize to the 
full the schools and the personnel of the 
schools. 

Emma Rogers, Lake Shore, moved 
that Paragraph 4 of the above proposal 
be amended to read: “We favor the 
greatest possible efficiency in govern- 
ment to the end that educational 
opportunity may be preserved.” The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

M. C. Bergwall, Blackhawk, moved 
that the amended Paragraph 4 be 
stricken. The motion was seconded 
and lost. 

Ruth Littleford Moffett, DuPage 
Valley, moved the retention of the first 
paragraph and the dropping of the 
succeeding four paragraphs causing the 
section to read: 

“National morale during the emergency and 
the success of democratic government after 
the war regime require that our public schools 
be maintained, and we urge that the Fed- 
eral and State Governments include the con- 
tinuous operation of schools at the minimum 
level of present standards in their general 
planning for the national emergency. 

The motion was seconded and lost. 

Raymond Cook, Chicago, moved 
that the last paragraph of the section 
entitled “Inter-American Friendship” 
be amended to read “Inter-American 
relations” rather than “Latin-American 
relations.” The motion was seconded 
and carried. . 

STATE PLANNING Boarp. — Stella 
Goldberg, Chicago, moved that the 
phrase “which ills might conceivably 
be an aftermath of the present world- 
wide catastrophe” be deleted from the 
first paragraph of the section entitled 
“State Planning Board.” (See ILLrNots 
EpucaTion, November, 1941, page 
40.) The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

StaTE Support.—R. C. Moore, past 
Secretary, moved the insertion of a 
paragraph under the title “State Sup- 
port,” entitled “Federal Revenues” to 
read: 

We agree with the President of the United 
States that no one must be allowed to reap 
large profits from war or defense contracts; 
and we recommend that the Federal Govern- 
ment levy an excess profits tax that will 
make this principle effective, thereby reliev- 
ing other sources of taxation for use by 
state and local units. 


The motion was seconded. 


The Chair ruled that the section en- 
titled “State Support” should stand as 
written and that the proposed para- 
graph be inserted between the titles 
“State Support” and “State Text- 
books” under the title of “Federal 
Revenue.” The motion carried. 
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Soctat Securtry.—MacRae Shan- 
non, Illinois Valley, moved that the 
paragraph under the title “Social Se- 
curity” be amended to read: 

Although we are aware of the social ad- 
vantages of the general extension of the 
Social Security system and are in sympathy 
with its objective, we are opposed to any 
mandatory legislation or plan which would 
bring Illinois teachers under the provisions 
of the Social Security system. 

The motion was seconded. 

Miss Ehrlich presented an amend- 
ment to the amendment which was 
accepted by Mr. Shannon and his sec- 
ond to cause the insertion of the words 
“public school” between “Tllinois” and 
“teachers” of the original amendment. 
The original amendment, as amended 
by the consent of the maker and his 
second, then carried. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE.—Robert Jamie- 
son, Illinois Valley, moved the deletion 
of the paragraph regarding “Selective 
Service.” (See Ittrnorts EpucatTIon, 


November, 1941, page 90.) His motion 


was seconded and carried. 
JUVENILE DeELINQuENcy. — Chair- 


man Nickell presented an additional | 
resolution with subject “Juvenile De- | 


linquency Committee” as follows: 


We recommend that the committee to work | 


with the Department for the Prevention of 


Juvenile Delinquency of the State Depart- | 


ment of Public Welfare be continued. 

Mr. Nickell then moved that the 
resolutions as amended be accepted. 
The motion was regularly seconded 
and carried. 


Public Relations 

Chairman Nickell read the sections 
under the heading “Public Relations” 
(see Ittrnors Epucation, November, 
1941, page 90) and read an insertion, 
Section I, F as follows: “Co-operate 
with defense agencies in working out 
plans to further the defense efforts of 
teaching personnel, and of students, 
and parents, and to utilize the school 
plant to the fullest.” 

Mr. Nickell then moved the adop- 
tion of the part entitled “Program of 
Public Relations” as amended. The 
motion was seconded and carried. He 
then moved the adoption of the entire 
report of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee as amended. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 


Reorganization 

Ernest Britton, chairman of the 
Committee on Reorganization, reported 
for his committee, emphasizing the 
current study of the local units. He 
moved the adoption of the oral report. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Educational Trends 


S. B. Sullivan, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Trends, pre- 
sented the report of his committee. He 
reviewed an addition recommended by 
his committee (see Ittrnors Epuca- 
TION, December, 1941, page 116) un- 
der the heading “The C.C.C., the 
N.Y.A., and the Public Schools,” said 
statement replacing the first sentence 
as follows: 


We appreciate the valuable service rendered 
by the C.C.C. and the N.Y.A. in providing 
employment for young men and women when 
private industry was not able to employ them. 
We appreciate particularly the opportunity 


afforded many needy youth to continue in 
school through the aid of the in-school 
N.Y.A. 


He also presented the changes in 
Section 4 deleting the words “trans- 
ferred to the general agency or 
agencies of public works” and substi- 
tuting therefor the words “continued 
by some Federal agency.” 

C. C. Taggart, Lake Shore, moved 
that the chairman read only those parts 
of the committee report amended by 
the committee. The motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 

Mr. Sullivan then indicated the 
deleting of the paragraph on “Military 
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Training” and the substitution of the 
following paragraph: 


In this war emergency the schools like 
other social institutions are expected to ex- 
tend their full efforts in the direction of ulti- 
mate victory. This the schools are glad and 
anxious to do. We believe that the public 
schools can render their greatest service to 
National security, first, by producing patri- 
otic, self-disciplined citizens, who are devoted 
to our American Democracy ard are willing 
to assume their share of responsibility for 
improving and protecting it; and second, by 
giving to the young men and women of each 
community the basic technical and vocational 
education that is necessary for the great va- 
riety of skilled labor that is required in a 
modern army, and in the support of a modern 
army. To this end we urge that students 
remain in school and apply themselves with 
the utmost diligence unless the Government 
indicates that they are needed elsewhere. 

Mr. Sullivan then moved the adop- 
tion of the report as amended. The 
motion was seconded. 

Edna Siebert, Chicago, moved a 
substitution for the paragraph begin- 
ning, “If the public schools fail to take 
advantage of the opportunity, etc.,” 
the substitution reading: 

The public schools should take advantage 
of the opportunity to provide education for 
adults in order (1) that these people will look 
to the public schools for their educational 
services, and (2) that their support for the 
public schools will be forthcoming. W.P.A., 





’ 


adult education classes, including those in 
citizenship training, should be incorporated in 
the public schools. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried. 

Mrs. Siebert also moved the amend- 
ment of the section entitled “Hemis- 
phere Solidarity” to read (first sen- 
tence) as follows: “The recent efforts 
of the dictators of Europe to destroy 
the friendships that have existed 
among the American nations and to 
force their will upon Latin-American 
countries, etc.” The motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 

Mrs. Siebert also moved an amend- 
ment to Paragraph 5 by adding the 
words “literature and history” causing 
the beginning of the sentence to read: 
“New emphasis on literature, history, 
and on economic and political geogra- 
phy, etc.” The motion was seconded. 
E. E. Keener, Chicago, suggested the 
insertion of the conjunction “and” be- 
tween the words “literature” and “his- 
tory.” Mrs. Siebert and her second 
accepted the suggestion, and the mo- 
tion carried. 

Mrs. Siebert then moved the substi- 
tution of the word “outstanding” for 
the term “high-class” in Paragraph 7. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Mr. Sullivan then moved the adop- 
tion of the report as amended. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 


Legislation 

After a recess of the Assembly, the 
President called upon chairman W. C. 
Handlin, of the Legislative Committee, 
to report for his committee. Mr. 
Handlin read the section entitled 
“General Legislation” and moved its 
adoption. The motion was seconded. 
(See Inurnors Epucation, October, 
1941, page 54.) 

Martha Daily, Illinois Valley, moved 
that Item 1, Section 1, “General Legis- 
lation,” be stricken. There was no 
second to the motion and the - Chair 
declared the motion lost for want of a 
second. 

L. G. Osborne, Southwestern, moved 
that Item 10 be amended to read: 
“Legislation providing for State- 
financed child study bureaus in the 
areas where they now exist and in the 
University of Illinois.” The motion 
was seconded by E. H. Stullken, Chi- 
cago, and carried. 

David Condron, Mississippi Valley, 
offered an additional Item No. 11 to 
read: “Any further State legislation 
increasing instructional burdens on the 
schools, must be accompanied by pro- 
visions for adequate financing,” and 
moved its adoption. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

John Roberts, Eastern, moved the 
adoption of an amendment to Item 1 
under “General Legislation” as fol- 
lows: 

Organization of school districts into larger 
units of administration, support, and attend- 
ance, such larger school units to include 
grades one through twelve, to be brought 
about through increased State aid and dif- 
ferent basis of State approval for such suit- 
ably organized units. 

The motion was seconded and lost. 

Mr. Roberts moved the adoption of 
a substitute for Item 2, said substitu- 
tion reading: “A law requiring a mini- 
mum wage of $1200 per year for the 
teachers of Illinois.” The motion was 
seconded. The motion was declared lost 
after a count was taken, with 131 votes 
for and 189 votes against. 

William Spurgin, Chicago, moved 
the insertion of a new paragraph to be 
numbered 5, numbers of succeeding 
paragraphs to be advanced accordingly, 
said item to read: “The securing of a 
gateway amendment to the amending 
clause of the State Constitution, which 
would facilitate the passage of other 
needed amendments.” The motion was 
seconded and carried. 
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FINANCE.—John Roberts, Eastern, 
moved the adoption of an amended 
Item 1, “Finance,” to read: “To in- 
crease the State distributive fund until 
it shall equal the cost of the minimum 
program in the newly organized units 
as recommended in Item 1 under Gen- 
eral Legislation.” No second was re- 
corded, but a vote was called upon the 
motion, which lost. 

Mr. Handlin read a change in the 
original recommendations of Item 2, 
“Finance,” to read: “Item 2 (a) To 
continue adequate financing of State 
assistance in pupil transportation and 
to provide for the extension of oppor- 
tunities of district participation in such 
transportation assistance,” and Item 2 
(b) to read: “To make a deficiency 
appropriation in sufficient sum to pay 
in full transportation claims’ for the 
school year of 1940-’41.” 

Mr. Handlin moved the adoption of 
the legislative report as amended. The 
motion was regularly seconded and car- 
ried. 


Teacher Training 

President Karl L. Adams, chairman 
of the Teacher Training Committee, 
gave the final report of his committee 
and moved the adoption of the report 
and the dismissal of the committee. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


Teacher Tenure 

The Chair asked for discussion of 
the Teacher Tenure Committee report. 
Harry L. Adams, Central, moved that 
a new paragraph be inserted between 
the last and the next to the last para- 
graph (see ILtrNors Epucation, De- 
cember, 1941, page 119) to read as 
follows: 

A tenure subcommittee shall be appointed 
to seek further legislation as soon as practi- 
cable, such legislation to include teachers of 
the board-of-director districts and give them 
the same security now offered to teachers of 
the board-of-education districts. 

The motion was seconded and car- 
ried with the understanding that the 
subcommittee referred to would be the 
tenure subcommittee of the Teacher 
Welfare Committee. 

Don Walter, Lake Shore, chairman 
of the Tenure Committee, moved the 
adoption of the report as it was amend- 
ed. E. H. Stullken, Chicago, seconded 
the motion, which carried. 


Equal Opportunity 

Turner Chandler, Chicago, chair- 
man of the Equal Opportunity Com- 
mittee, reported for his committee and 
asked that the committee be discharged 
in behalf of the new Equal Opportuni- 
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ties subcommittee of the Teacher Wel- 
fare Committee. 

A. Deaver, Chicago, moved that the 
note in parenthesis after Item 3 (see 
Ittrnots Epucation, March, 1942) 
be stricken. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 

David Condron, Mississippi Valley, 
moved the striking of Section 7. No 
second was recorded but a vote was 
called and the motion lost. 

A motion was made that the report 
as amended be accepted. The motion 
carried. 


Teacher Welfare 

Executive Secretary Pearson then 
presented a progress report for the 
Teacher Welfare Committee. (See 
March, 1942 issue Ittrnots Epuca- 
TION.) 

The report was filed. 


Delinquency Prevention 

V. L. Nickell, chairman of the 
Delinquency Prevention Committee, 
presented a progress report for his 
committee (see ILLtNors EpucATION, 
January, 1942, page 137) and moved 
its adoption. The motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 

The session adjourned at 5:10 p.m. 


Annual Banquet 

The annual banquet of the Eighty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Education Association was held in the 
Mural Ballroom of the Morrison Hotel, 
beginning at 6:30 p.m. 

At 7:00 p.m. the WLS Radio Sta- 
tion, Chicago, presented a broadcast 
honoring the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, the centennial of Prairie 
Farmer and John Stephen Wright, its 
first editor. Mrs. Harriet Hester, edu- 
cational director of the station, was in 
charge. 

The Very Reverend Michael J. 
O’Connell, president, DePaul Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois, presented the 
invocation. 

After the dinner V. L. Nickell, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, in- 
troduced Dr. Robert Bell Browne, 
Director of University Extension, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as toastmaster for 
the evening. Dr. Browne in turn 
introduced the guests at the speakers’ 
table. He then called upon Mr. Russell 
Malan, of Southern Division, First 
Vice-president of the association, who 
presented a Past President’s key to 
Mr, Orville T. Bright. Mr. Bright re- 
sponded in B appreciation. 
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“Happy Landing 
to You" 


— Even in Hard Storms When 
You're under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable low cost protection of the 
famous T.C.U. Umbrella. It has been the sheltering 
friend to thousands of teachers for more than 40 years. 
Not so long ago one teacher, in her enthusiastic appre- 
ciation, coined a new phrase descriptive of how she felt 
after a particularly hard storm of bad luck had come 
her way. She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s a 


Parachute for Happy 


” We invite you to 


Landings. 
share this comfortable feeling of the 10-way protection 
which T.C.U. gives. 


Wheat T.C.U. 


Will Do for You 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac- 

cidental loss of life; $333 to 
dicue of sight ov limb) 450 
month when y-~ 1 dis. 
abled by confining 


(includ- 
ing automobile); $50 a 
month when quaran 
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Lincoln, Nebraska. 
I am interested in 


T.C.U. employs no agents. Naturally you get most for your 
money when you buy direct from a company that has never 
failed its members through epidemics and years 

ef wampuel sounrde fer cxsidente, Whey ext eit of Gis tate 
about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy at a 
cost of les$ than 
complete information. Send for your copy today. 
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NO AGENT WILL CALL 


























The toastmaster next introduced Mr. 
R. Lee Osburn and his Proviso Town- 
ship High School Choir, who presented 
a brief but excellent concert. 

Dr. Browne presented Dr. Willard E. 
Givens, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and guest 
of honor at the banquet. Dr. Givens 
addressed the gathering briefly and in 
appreciation of the honors extended to 
him. 

The toastmaster then introduced Dr. 
A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and chairman of the Educational 


Policies Commission, who delivered a 
stimulating address entitled “The Role 
of the Schools in the Building of Pub- 
lic Morale.” 

Dr. Browne introduced Miss Hes- 
ter Burbridge, South Central Division 
president, and newly-elected Director 
and chairman of Public Relations. He 
also called upon the Executive Secre- 
tary, Irving F. Pearson, pledging in the 
name of the association the full assist- 
ance of the delegates and members in 
efforts to protect and advance the pro- 
gram of the association during the 
coming year. 











MINVESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


Educational preparation will contribute greatly to your country’s defense. 
Why not enjoy a profitable summer of study and recreation at the gateway to 
America’s summer vacationland? . . . More than 700 courses cover all fields of 
interest ... More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 
tion—plus the University’s great libraries, laboratories and research facilities, 
create an outstanding opportunity for study at both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. Two terms—the first beginning with registration Monday and 


Tuesday, June 15 and 16... 


registration for second term, Monday, July 27. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 
732 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITIES 


|} 


MINNESOTA 
Minn 


ILLINOIS 








The banquet and session adjourned 
at 10:50 p.m. 


x *«* * 


FINAL SESSION 
The final session of the Eighty- 
eighth Annual Meeting began at 9:40 
A.M., Wednesday, December 31, with 
President Bright presiding. 


Nominations 

Edward H. Stullken presented an ad- 
ditional report of the Committee on 
Nominations nominating W. R. Foster, 
Illinois Valley, to a three-year term on 
the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
Board, and Charles Bruner, Black- 
hawk, for a three-year term on the 
same board. Mr. Stullken moved that 
these names be added to the list of 
nominees. The Chair interpreted the 
motion to refer back to the report of 
the Nominating Committee. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. The 
Chair then reported nominations for 
the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
Board as follows: W. R. Foster, and 
Charles Bruner, three years; G. Ken- 
neth Greer, one year. Mr. Stullken 
moved the adoption of the supple- 
mentary report. The motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 


Finances 

Chairman Stullken, Chicago, then 
presented the report of his committee 
and moved its adoption. The motion 
was seconded and carried. (See Itr- 
Nos EpucaTion, October, 1941, page 


| 62.) 


| Treasurer 


Charles McIntosh, East Central Di- 


| vision, State Association Treasurer, 


presented his annual report and the 
Auditor’s statement. (See ILLINot!s 
EpucatTIon, February 1942, page 187.) 


Budget 

Mr. Stullken presented the budget 
for the new fiscal year, and moved its 
adoption. (See Ittmnots EpucaTion, 
October, 1941, page 62.) The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

The reports of the Auditing Commit- 
tee and the Treasurer were accepted 
by motion of Mr. Stullken, seconded, 
and carried. 


N.E.A. Director 
Mr. John W. Thalman, N.E.A. Di- 
rector, presented his annual report. 


Staff and Board of Directors Reports 
Executive Secretary Irving F. Pear- 
son presented the annual report of the 
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headquarters staff. He also introduced 
the staff members present. 

President Bright presented the re- 
port of the Board of Directors. 


Amendments 

The Chair presented the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution. It 
was regularly moved and seconded that 
Proposition I be accepted. (See page 
178.) 

Mr. Geise, Chicago, moved a substi- 
tute amendment as follows: “Each Di- 
vision shall make an accounting not 
later than the fifteenth of each month 
covering dues collected the previous 
month.” The motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Mr. Keener, Chicago, moved the 
adoption of Proposition II. (See page 
178.) 

Mr. Gregg, Chicago, moved that the 
first amendment presented in Proposi- 
tion II be interpreted to mean that 
service prior to the ratification of said 
amendment shall be counted in deter- 
mining probationary service. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 

Don Walter, Lake Shore, moved to 
amend Proposition II by inserting after 
the first sentence the following: “Such 


continuing contractual service shall 
cease at the end of the fiscal year fol- 
lowing the sixty-fifth birthday of any 


employee, provided, however, that sub- 
sequent employment of such employee 
shall be on an annual basis.” The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 

W. D. Rose, Chicago, moved that 
the third sentence of Proposition II be 
stricken and that the following be sub- 
stituted therefor: “When the termina- 
tion of such a contract is to be con- 
sidered by the Board of Directors for 
reasons other than mutual agreement, 
written reasons for such termination 
should be given to the employee and a 
copy should be given to each member 
of the Board of Directors, and the em- 
ployee shall be entitled to a hearing 
with counsel and witnesses, if desired, 
before the Board of Directors.” The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Rose also moved to amend 
Proposition II by inserting between 
the third and fourth sentences the fol- 
lowing: “A majority vote of the mem- 
bership of the Board of Directors shall 
be required for dismissal.” The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 

E. E. Keener, Chicago, moved to 
strike the phrase “due to financial 
stress of the association” following the 
phrase “mutual agreement, or the 
elimination of an office” in Proposition 
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Il. The motion was seconded and 
carried. 

A motion to accept Proposition II 
as amended was then made, seconded, 
and carried. 


New Business 

Mr. Scheid, Peoria, moved that the 
L.E.A. Board of Directors immediately 
take action to set up a permanent plan 
whereby Division presidents meet twice 
or more a year with the I.E.A. Board 
of Directors for the purpose of ex- 
changing views and expressions relat- 
ing to the affairs of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. The motion was 
seconded and carried, 162-108. (In 
the course of the discussion Mr. 
Scheid explained that it was the in- 
tention that each Division pay the ex- 
penses of its president to such meet- 
ings.) 

J. B. Johnson, East Central, moved 
that the Delegate Assembly go on 
record as advising the Board of Direc- 
tors of the I.E.A. seriously to consider 
Chicago as the 1942 convention city. 
The motion was seconded and carried, 
132-91. 

The Chair announced that five 
broadcasts were being presented during 
the course of the convention and 
thanked Stations WMAQ, WLS, and 
WBBM for the courtesies extended. 
He also expressed appreciation for the 
host services of the Chicago and Lake 
Shore Divisions, and those of Miss 
Susan B. Scully, their chairman. 

The President then introduced the 
newly-elected President, Mr. V. L. 
Nickell, who introduced the following 
newly-elected officers: First Vice-presi- 
dent, Russell Malan, Harrisburg; Sec- 
ond Vice-president, C. E. Miller, West- 
mont; Third Vice-president, Ray 
Graham, Springfield; and Director and 
chairman of Public Relations, Hester 
Burbridge, Jacksonville. 

The Eighty-eighth Annual Meeting 
of the Illinois Education Association 
adjourned at 11:35 a.m., Wednesday, 
December 31. 

Respectfully submitted, 
IRvING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Schoolmasters’ Elect 


At the annual meeting of the School- 
masters’ Club held at Bloomington, 
February 6, the following officers were 
elected to the executive committee to 
serve for the school year 1942-’43: 

Monroe Melton, Normal, chairman; R. V. 
Jordan, Centralia; B. F. Schafer, Freeport; 
P. Clifton Kurtz, Bloomington, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Reporting Pension Income 

Retired teachers receiving an annuity from 
the Illinois State Teachers Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund must report for income tax 
purposes 3 percent of the “consideration 
paid,” the balance of the annuity being ex- 
cluded in determining. gross income for the 
year. Thus the teacher who paid a total 
of $600 into the pension fund will report 3 
percent of that amount or $18 in determin- 
ing gross income for taxing purposes, If 
she receives a pension of $500 annually, $482 
of that amount will be excluded from her re- 
port of gross income the first year. However, 
after the total of the amounts so excluded 
equals “consideration paid” for the annuity, 
in this case $600, the teacher must report the 
entire amount of her annuity. 








HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
presents a summer program for serious and 
— study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libtaties, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer ly, with 
unsurp: climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 
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The Relation of the National Youth Administration 


to the Schools of Illinois 


L, August, 1940, the Illinois School Work Council was 
‘organized. The purposes of this organization have been 
described in earlier publications. During recent months 
many educational groups have discussed the future rela- 
tionships which should obtain between the NYA and the 
schools. The council submits the following statement for 
the consideration of the educators of Illinois. 

1, The National Youth Administration has performed a valuable 
service through: 

a) Assisting pupils to remain in school 

b) Emphasizing the learning values of work experience 

c) Increasing the vocational skill and, therefore, the employ- 
ability of large numbers of out-of-school youth 

ad) Relieving financial distress among out-of-school youth 

2. It is recognized that war needs have necessitated the diversion 
of National Youth Administration funds for more direct defense 
purposes. 

3. The systematic instruction for youth enrolJed in the NYA out- 
of-school program should be assumed gradually by the public schools 
as the latter become able to assume the added responsibilities neces- 
sitated by the change. It is believed that such a program will necessi- 
tate a grant of Federal funds, that it should be adapted to changing 


*Members of the Illinois School Work Council are: C. Sanford, princi- 

School, T , chairman; P. aoe county super- 

eG chief statistician, office of Superin- 

tendent r Public ction, Sringhe J. Colahan, superintendent of 

t; ol Crakes, principal, senior high school Moline; Rev- 

erend Gone Sots Direc rochia’ 1" Schools, Grafton; 'P. R. 
4-2, ini High School, Enicago 





Can your pupils use words? 
Can they pronounce words accurately? 
Can they spell correctly the words they need? 


Can they use corectly such words as saw, seen, 
gone, went, did, done? 


Can they find quickly and accurately the pronun- 
ciation, meaning, and spelling of a given word in 
the dictionary? 


Pupils all over the country are developing power 
to do all of these things—to spell and to use words 
effectively. They are using the ENRICHED 
SPELLING PROGRAM found in 


USING WoRDS by Lillian E. Billington 


Write for information about this widely-used spelling 
series. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20th Street Chicago, Illinois 











A Statement by 
The Illinois School Work 
Council,* December, 1941 


social needs, and that its possibilities should be explored immediately 

4. Since neither the public schools nor other existing agencies 
assume many of the functions of the National Youth Administration 
at the present time, it is highly important that there be maintained 
a sufficient part of the organization of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration to make sure that the values of the organization and the 
benefits of its experience be not irretrievably lost. The public schools 
should not attempt -to assume the educational functions of the 
National Youth Administration until the following points have been 
recognized and acted upon: 

a) At present more than half the high schools of Illinois hav: 
resources so limited that provisions for those youth whose needs 
are not met by the usual high-schoo! subjects or for those who ar 
beyond high-school age are extremely difficult. 

b) Schools must either take the responsibility for providing for 
the financial needs of those youth to be served or must develop a 
plan of co-operation with other agencies through which such needs 
may be met. Any school serving a large area must consider the 
costs of attendance as of major importance to its students if it is 
to offer equal opportunities to the youth in its area. 

c) Schools must provide for the education of all youth up to 
the time they become employed. This statement implies the devel- 
opment of a curriculum which will be accepted by those youth 
whose needs and interests have not been met by the school up to 
this time. It alsc implies that schools must develop acceptable 
types of curricula for youth who are past high-school age but not 
employed. Experimentation with curriculum materials based on 
work situations is recommended, and the possibilities of the con- 
tributions of student work to the conservation of national resources 
should be explored. 

d) The operation of such schools as those suggested cannot be 
borne entirely through local taxation. The financial support of the 
State and Federal governments is a condition precedent to the 
proper development of such schools in Illinois and in the Nation. 

e) It is at present not legally possible for the public schools to 
assume such NYA functions as those now performed in resident 
and work experience centers. Before the public schools attempt 
such action, this problem should be resolved in order that a con- 
tinuous service to youth will be maintained. 

In brief, the council believes that the educational func- 
tions of NYA should be taken over by the public schools 
when the public schools are ready to assume this additional 
responsibility. 

5. During periods of wide-spread unemployment, and in normal 
times for those people who cannot find employment, there is need 
for instruction which supplements previous schooling of both youth 
and adults. It is the obligation of public schools to organize and to 
offer such instruction with the aid of Federal funds. 

6. During periods of wide-spread unemployment the Federal, State, 
and local governments should be responsible for operating a program 
to provide work opportunities for both youth and adults who have 
completed their formal preparation for employment. It is imperative 
that a separate youth program be maintained. 

7. Where sufficient Federal money is not available, local and State 
funds, preferably the latter, should be provided to meet the particu- 
lar youth needs of the community, so that underprivileged youth may 
continue their education. 

8. The learning values inherent in work experience under employ- 
ment conditions and the resulting increase in the employability of 
youth lead to the recommendation that schools should accept the 
responsibility for providing such experiences for their regularly en- 
rolled students. 

9. It is recommended that the National Youth Administration and 
the public schools should continue to place emphasis upon the devel- 
opment of youth rather than upon the production of finished goods ; 
although it is recognized that the production of usable goods for 
public agencies furnishes desirable learning activities and incentives. 

The Illinois School Work Council believes that future 

(Continued on page 190) 
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TREASURER’S REPORT AND AUDIT, 1941 








MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 
September 13, 1941 
To the Officers and Members of the 
Illinois Education Association: 

I herewith submit the Auditor’s 
statement of my report for the year 
1941. 

Any member of the association who 
would like to inquire more in detail 
concerning financial transactions of the 
association may examine the books, 
vouchers, checks, etc., at the state 
headquarters at Springfield, Illinois. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuartes McINTOosH, 
Treasurer 










September 12, 1941 
Board of Directors 
Illinois Education Association 
Springfield, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN: 

In accordance with our agreement, 
an examination has been made of the 
accounts and records of the ILLrNors 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, for the peri- 
od from December 1, 1940, through 
June 30, 1941. 

The object of this examination was 
to determine that all receipts of the 
association for the period had been 
properly accounted for, that all dis- 
bursements were properly supported by 
vouchers and cancelled checks, and to 
verify the ending cash balances on 
deposit in the bank and in the Securi- 
ties Account as of the ending date. 

A summary statement, showing the 
beginning cash balances in the various 
funds, the receipts and disbursements 
of these funds, and the ending balances, 
is shown lower right. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions relative to the depository, the 
cash balance is carried in separate 
banks in order to remain below the 
$5,000.00 for insured accounts. A 
reconciliation of the cash balances, as 
of June 30, 1941, is shown below: 
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National Bank of Monticello, Mon- 
CI Es oo ccctcccceccen 2,445.44 


po GS eee $ 6,964.44 
Add: Deposits in Transit (De- 


posited July 12, 1941)......... 3,583.00 


Total on Deposit and in Tran- 
Potty tT tteete $10,547.44 
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Less: Outstanding 
SBE eo Parr $2,225.67 
Receipts for Follow- 

ing Fiscal Year... . 2.00 





Total Deductions................ $ 2,227.67 


Balance per Summary Cash State- 
GRD | ov veddBbnaatcsascenvdpond $ 8,319.77 


The principal source of revenue of 
the regular fund is from dues from 
members, but there are also substantial 
amounts received each year from ad- 
vertising and subscriptions of ILtrnors 
EpucaTION and small amounts from 
other sources. The following statement 
shows the net amount of dues received 
from each Division. The net amount 
of dues received is the gross amount 
turned in, less the refunds which have 
been made to the various districts. The 
actual amounts received are compared 
with estimated receipts as shown by the 
appropriations: 


Description 
Explanation 


Total Membership Dues........... 


31 I:xrmvors Epucarion—Advertising....... 
32 Ixtxvors Epucation—Subscription. ..... 


Total Intmvois EpucaTion......... 


The receipts from other sources con- 
sisted principally of rent received from 
rooms in the building at Springfield, 
Illinoi 

The receipts for the year were estab- 
lished by detailed comparison of the 
receipt vouchers with the deposit in the 
bank. All amounts entered on the rec- 
ords were found to have been properly 
deposited in the bank. 

The disbursements of the Illinois 
Education Association, classified and 
compared with the appropriation, are 
shown by the schedule on page 188. 

The original amount appropriated 
for each of these disbursements was 
revised, as necessary, during the period 
in accordance with provision of the 
By-Laws of the [Illinois Education 
Association. 

Each of the disbursements was found 
to be properly supported by a disburse- 
ment voucher and we also compared 
the checks issued in payment of the 
disbursements with the entries on the 
cash disbursement record. All amounts 
were found to have been properly sup- 


Receipts Allocation f — —# 

iebiad $ s 

dihitaile 2,260.00 2,260.00 2,002.00 
vet 7 6,000.00 12,363.00 12,363.00 
5 OE 229.00 229.00 
ws ¢ 20.00 20.00 
5 Sei, 15.00 15.00 
sibienia 4.00 4.00 
hashed 15.00 15.00 
Salitle 4.00 4.00 
Behis 101.00 101.00 
rvte' i 1.00 1.00 
ioves 2,497.00 2,575.00 2,575.00 
ics, 4,205.00 4,205.00 3,522.00 
Cra 3,476.00 3,577.00 3,577.00 
hihi 4,434.00 4,534.00 4,534.00 














tr $22,872.00 $29,903.00 $28,962.00 
diteuge $ 8,000.00 $ 8,000.00 $ 6,667.54 
ohidn den 160.00 160.00 153.75 
bose oben $ 8,160.00 $ 8,160.00 $ 6,821.29 
nae 525.00 $ 525.00 $ 525.00 





$36,308.29 




















Balance 
June 30, 
Funds 1940 Receipts Disbursements 1941 
IIT ao aSia cc oboe os cebheeee ce Pee $17,841.69 $36,308.29 $47,084.43 $7,065.55 
PE ndacdduvcastss-saweack ets 284.40 270.00 325.18 229.22 
Building and Insurance............... 1,025.00 1,025.00 
ge See ye eee $19,151.09 $36,578.29 $47,409.61 $8,319.77 
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Explanation 


110 
121 
122 
130 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
-146 
150 
160 
170 


Contingencies 

Board of Directors 
Legislative Committee 
Special Committees 


130.00 


Unemployment Compensation... 375.00 


3,237.93 
641.07 
1,675.21 
18.36 


68.00 
177.56 
306.13 


$ 1,136.05 
550.00 
2,500.00 
107.00 
938.51 
3,237.93 
641.07 
475.21 
18.36 


68.00 
177.56 
306.13 





General Organization Total. .$11,755.00 


DEPARTMENTAL 


$11,463.72 


$ 


$10,155.82 


$ 


$ 1,307.90 





Contingencies 


$ 201.50 


$ 201.50 





EpIroriaL 
$ 1,547.50 
873.75 


$ 1,572.25 
873.75 
354.36 
175.00 

15,332.46 
175.00 
393.43 


$ 1,572.25 
873.75 
354.36 
169.09 

13,971.42 
83.75 
393.43 


5.91 
1,361.04 
91.25 





$18,876.25 


$17,418.05 


$ 1,458.20 





$ 2,094.00 
873.75 
208.74 
440.80 

1,048.85 
253.83 
244.07 


$ 2,094.00 
873.75 
208.74 
440.80 

1,048.85 
253.83 
244.07 





$ 5,164.04 


$ 5,164.04 





Research Director 
Assistant to Director 
Equipment, Supplies 
Postage, Mailing 
Pictures, Printing, Etc 


Extra Help 
Research Assistant 


$ 2,788.00 
1,048.50 
210.00 
140.00 
350.00 
175.00 
125.00 
1,394.00 


$ 2,788.00 
1,048.50 
203.22 
140.00 
343.18 
166.76 
118.45 
1,095.00 





$ 6,230.50 


$ 5,903.11 





Executive Secretary 
Assistant to Secretary 
Equipment, Supplies 
Postage, Mailing 


$ 3,777.91 
1,048.50 


$ 3,777.91 
1,048.50 
151.86 
160.34 
79.00 
352.49 
113.80 


$ 3,777.91 
1,048.50 
151.86 
160.34 
79.00 
352.49 
113.80 





Treasurer 
Treasurer’s Expense 


$ 5,683.90 


$ 349.50 
195.00 


$ 5,683.90 


$ 349.50 
170.67 


24.33 





$ 544.50 


$ 520.17 


$ 24.33 





Departmental Total 


BUILDING AND GROUNDS 


310 


188 


Janitor 


$36,700.69 


$34,890.77 





$ 489.30 


$ 489.30 


$ 1,809.92 


$ 
ILLINOIS 


A Revolving Fund is maintained for 
each of the departments to handle mis- 
cellaneous small receipts and disburse- 
ments for special purposes of the 
department. The total amount received 
for these Revolving Funds for the 
period amounted to $270.00, and the 
disbursements totaled $325.18. Each 
of the receipts and disbursements was 
found to be properly supported by 
vouchers. 

In addition to the cash balance of 
the Association, there are also certain 
other assets consisting of real estate, 
furniture and equipment, and securi- 
ties owned by the Association. There 
was no change in the Securities Ac- 
count for the year. A summary state- 
ment of the securities on June 30, 1941, 
is shown below. Each of these indi- 
vidual items was examined with the 
exception of two of the teachers’ orders 
which had been forwarded for collec- 
tion: 

U. S. Treasury Bond No. 36707H 

34%4% of 1946-1949 
Tax Warrants—Teachers’ Orders: 

Cook County: 
District No. 80...$ 
District No. 85... 
District No. 143.. 

Williamson County: 
District No. 203.. 
District No. 204.. 


95.00 
204.00 
36.00 


20.00 
75.60 


Total Investments 


A tabulation of the total resources 
of the Illinois Education Association as 
of June 30, 1941, is shown as follows: 


Real Estate and Build- 
ing, Springfield, Il- 
linois — at Actual 
Cost $65,308.67 
Less: Allowance for 
Depreciation—$1,000 


Net Value of Real Estate 
$55,708.67 

Estimated Value of Office Equip- 
2,125.00 
930.60 


Cash Balances 8,319.77 


Total Resources 


The total resources of the Associa- 
tion at the end of the period are recon- 
ciled with the beginning balances by 
the following statement: 


Total Resources, December 
$78,690.36 
Deduct: 
Excess of General 
Fund Expenditures 
over Receipts ...$10,776.14 
Excess of Revolving 
Fund Expenditures 
over Receipts ... 


EDUCATION, 


55.18 


FEBRUARY, 





Explanation 
Fuel, Light, Phone 
Contingencies 
Equipment, Supplies, Repairs. . . 


Revised 
priaton 
ion 
1,047.04 
27.96 
500.00 
325.00 
50.00 





27.96 
320.97 
2.53 
50.00 





Building and Grounds Total.$ 2,439.30 





$ 2,439.30 $ 401.46 





Grand Total 





$50,603.71 $47,084.43 $ 3,519.28 














Estimated Allowance 
for Depreciation of 
Building and Fur- 


Total Deductions 
Total Resources 


The total resources of the Associa- 
tion decreased during the earlier part 
of the year in that the receipts for this 
period amounted to less than the pro- 
portionate share that might have been 
received on a yearly basis, whereas the 
disbursements for this time were larger 
than would normally occur on a yearly 
average. The larger expenditures were 
principally in the general organization 
section of the disbursements. 

Subject to the foregoing comments, 
We Heresy Certiry that the forego- 
ing report correctly reflects the finan- 
cial transactions of the ILLinors Epvu- 
caTION AssociaTION for the period 
from December 1, 1940, through June 
30, 1941, and that the resulting finan- 
cial resources of your Association as 
of the close of the year, as reported 
herein, are, in our opinion, true and 
correct. 


Very truly yours, 


GAUGER AND DIEHL 
Certified Public Accountants 


STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL 
BANK OF MONTICELLO, MONTI- 
CELLO, ILLINOIS 


September 12, 1941 


Board of Directors 

Illinois Education Association 
Spring field, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN: 

The amount on deposit in this bank 
on June 30, 1941 to the credit of 
the Illinois Education Association, 
Charles McIntosh, Treasurer, was Two 
Thousand Four Hundred Forty-five 
and Forty-four One-hundredths Dol- 
lars ($2,445.44). 

There is a deposit of Six Dollars 
($6.00) credited on July 12, 1941, and 
also a deposit of Three Thousand Five 
Hundred Seventy-seven Dollars ($3,- 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION, 


FEBRUARY, 


577.00) credited to this account on 
July 12, 1941. 
Yours very truly, 
W. B. PortTerrFie_p, 
President 


STATEMENT BY THE STATE BANK 

OF BEMENT, BEMENT, ILLINOIS 

I, John Hardimon, Cashier of the 
State Bank of Bement, Bement, IIli- 
nois, do hereby certify that the balance 
to the credit of the Illinois Education 
Association on deposit in a demand 
checking account in the State Bank of 
Bement, Bement, Illinois, at the close 
of business on June 30, 1941, was 
Four Thousand Five Hundred Nine- 
teen ($4,519.00) Dollars. 

Joun Harpmon, 
Cashier of the State Bank of Bement 
Bement, Illinois 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, 
by the said John Hardimon, Cashier of 
the State Bank of Bement, Bement, 
Illinois, this ninth day of September, 
A.D., 1941. 

Lew WILKINSON 
Notary Public 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 

The Auditing Committee of the Illi- 
nois Education Association; the Treas- 
urer, Charles McIntosh; the Executive 
Secretary, Irving F. Pearson; the Sec- 
retary’s assistant, Edna Carlson; and 
T. H. Beadles of Gauger and Diehl, 
Certified Public Accountants, desig- 
nated by the committee as auditors for 
the association, met in the state head- 
quarters at Springfield, Illinois, at 9:00 
A.M. Saturday, September 13, 1941. 

The committee checked the Treasur- 
er’s statement of budget accounts, re- 
ceipts, expenditures, deposits, balances, 
and investments for the fiscal period 
ending June 30, 1941 against the 
vouchers, the receipts, and expenditure 
ledgers, the bank statements and the 
bank balances at the beginning of and 
at the end of the fiscal period Decem- 
ber 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941. 

The committee found these accounts 
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to be in conformity with the auditor’s 
statement attached to the report of the 
Treasurer. 

The committee recommends to the 
Finance Committee that budgetary 
item No. 273 (Auditing) be added to 
the budget proposals to include the 
costs of auditing, and that these costs 
be subtracted from the budgetary item 
in which they are now contained. 

The committee was pleased to note 
that the total expenditures were kept 
within the amount appropriated by the 
Representative Assembly. The com- 
mittee compliments the Treasurer and 
the Executive Secretary upon the ex- 
cellent condition of the records, and 
upon the splendid bookkeeping proced- 
ure employed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Russett MALAN, First Vice-President, 
Chairman 
C. E. Miter, Second Vice-president 
Ray Granam, Third Vice-president 
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School Finance and War 


(Continued from page 166) 


with to the needs tacing our schools. 
Current expenditures will need to be 
increased. Our national income for 
1942 will be above 100 billion dollars 
according to some authorities. The 
weighted index for farm commodity 
prices has risen 61 percent since July, 
1939, and since that date the average 
weekly pay check of factory workers in 
Illinois has risen one third. In some 
communities teachers are beginning to 
leave the schools for work that pays 
larger wages. 

Annual current expenditures of the 
public common schools in Illinois for 
1940 amounted to about $126,000,000 
—or hardly 2 percent of the present 
income of the people and corporations 
of the State. If increased responsibility 
and mounting prices should demand a 
25 percent increase in school costs the 
next few years, some 31 million dollars 
more in school revenues annually would 
be needed; and if a 50 percent increase 
in costs was demanded, some 63 million 
dollars more in annual revenues would 
need to be provided. Reorganization of 
small districts in certain areas might 
help to effect some financial saving, but 
would not offset a general need for 
more revenues in most of the State. 
The Federal Government might well 
be expected to aid public education in 
specific ways or in general, but would 


not likely contribute much to such 
work during active war efforts. 


In Illinois we should look to the 
State for much more common school 
support. It may be necessary to mod- 
ernize our revenue system, a gigantic 
task requiring some changes in our 
Constitution. Not until 1946, however, 
can an amendment again be proposed 
to the revenue article of the State Con- 
stitution.t 

Illinois contributes from its State 
Treasury only about 10 percent of 
common school costs, whereas the cor- 
responding average for all states is 
about 30 percent. Sources of increased 
State revenue for support of public 
education and the efficient use of such 
new funds are subjects worthy of our 
best citizens and our most capable 
leaders in education today. 


tIn November, 1942 the electorate will vote on 
an amendment proposed for such article to permit 
the Legislature to define “‘food’’ and exempt it from 
the Retailers’ Occupational Tax. 


NYA and the Schools 


(Continued from page 186) 





relationships between the schools and 
the National Youth Administration 
should remain on the high co-operative 
level that has obtained among State 
Youth Administrator, Mary Stuart 
Anderson, and her staff, the council, 
and school people. A truly democratic 
procedure has been followed, and di- 
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ILLINOIS 


vergent points of view have been 
reconciled to the extent that the coun- 
cil and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration have been able to meet on a 
common ground for the benefit of Illi- 
nois youth. 





Passing of Miss McMahon 

Miss Eva McMahon, head librarian 
at Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College since 1923, passed away sud- 
denly January 8 at the Glidden Me- 
morial Hospital in DeKalb. 

Miss McMahon received her library 
training at the University of Illinois. 
She served as assistant librarian at 
Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, as well as at Lewis 
Institute, Chicago. Miss McMahon be- 
came a member of the library staff at 
Northern in 1909. She served the col- 
lege for thirty-two years, a term of 
service longer than that of any present 
member of the college faculty. 

The death of such a conscientious 
and faithful member of the faculty 
comes as a shock to the entire com- 
munity and student body. 


War, Delinquency 
and Schools 


(Continued from page 169) 
schools be closed ‘in the name of de- 
fense. 

It has long been recognized that 
good schools can help prevent delin- 
quency and crime. Horace Mann, as 
early as 1848, and others since then 
have repeatedly affirmed that money 
spent on schools to help prevent de- 
linquency saves increased amounts 
which later would be spent on crime. 
It has also been recognized that any 
disruption of school programs or any 
lengthening of school vacation periods 
tends to increase the numbers of juve- 
niles who get into difficulty with the 
law. 

Adjustment in Individual Cases 
to Care for Work Needs 

Anyone familiar with this phase of 
the process of education cannot en- 
dorse the current agitation for a gen- 
eral speedup in educational programs. 
While there may be individual cases 
where students may be needed for 
work on farms and in factories before 
the end of the regular school year, 
these cases should be individually ad- 
justed without releasing all pupils from 
school regardless of whether they will 
be so employed, for many of those not 
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employed or those employed too early 
will undoubtedly get into subsequent 
difficulty. 


As an aid to the control of delin- 
quency during the period of the emer- 
gency, teachers should be urged to 
make closer contacts with their pupils 
outside of the classroom; and schools 
should broaden their programs in or- 
der to help make compensations for 
war-time disruption of family life. 
School administrators may well exam- 
ine the possibilities of using the school 
plants particularly the gymnasium, 
recreation rooms, etc., on week-ends, 
during the evening and during vacation 
periods to a much greater extent than 
is now generally the case. 

The influence of the school should 
be extended by means of a longer day 
and a longer term into the lives of 
youth, particularly those for whom the 
school is not only an educative agency 
but often the only agency giving them 
an opportunity to learn to adjust to 
the world in which they must live. 
Cities should broaden their continua- 
tion school programs for the benefit 
of those individuals who do enter in- 
dustry. Such pupils should maintain 
at least some connection with schools 
so that in the post-war period they 
may have an opportunity for further 
schooling if it is desired. 


School an Agency of Democracy 

American Democracy depends upon 
the faith that citizens have in the in- 
tegrity of their fellow-citizens and up- 
on the capacity that citizens have to 
co-operate with one another for their 
personal and social good. Such in- 
tegrity and such capacity to co-operate 
can be developed best in the home, 
church, and school; and of these the 
school is society’s best agency to train 
for democratic citizenship. In a very 
real sense then, America’s first line of 
defense lies in the schools, which de- 
velop the hearts and minds of its fu- 
ture citizens. Furthermore we must 
consider the tremendous importance of 
schools as a means of furthering good 
citizenship and helping to prevent the 
moral dislocation of youth, which is 
one of the worst by-products of the 
war. 

Should not all school administrators 
and all friends of the schools be con- 
cerned with furthering the school’s pro- 
gram rather than with curtailing it in 
the name of defense? 
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Why So Much Remedial Reading? 
The demands for remedial reading material 
have never been so urgent as they are today. From 
large schools and small schools, from the first grade . 
through high school, teachers are asking for some- 
thing to help the reading cripples—the thousands of 
boys and girls who have not learned to read properly. 
By all means they should be helped; but the per- 
manent solution of this problem lies in proper read- 
ing instruction from the beginning—a series of basic 
readers that is developed to PREVENT THE NE- 
CESSITY FOR REMEDIAL READING. 
If you are interested in forestalling reading 
hazards and preventing reading weaknesses, write for 
information that shows how this is accomplished 
through the LAIDLAW BASIC READERS. 
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Letters to an Old Crony 


(Continued from page 174) 


can be individual adaptations to meet 
the emergency. 


Let's Be Sensible 

Instead of subtracting and contract- 
ing local school offerings, school people 
now should guard zealously the school 
program and struggle to keep pupils, 
teachers, and communities on as even 
an emotional and spiritual keel as is 
possible! We need to remember that 
we are the chief guardians of the psy- 
chological front! As professionalists, 
not politicians, we must be slow to 
yield to some local pressure for the 
closing or contraction of schools in the 
name of occupational urgency. The 
Government wants the young to remain 
in school! Then, too, is there not a 
suggestion inherent in the situation that 
next year and succeeding years school 
districts will pay only for a shorter 
term? Let’s be sensible, cautious, and 
courageous! Let’s remember in a prac- 
tical way the principles and goals to 
which we have subscribed. Keep the 
schools open and the colors flying! 

Well, Dave, I hope you’ll forgive my 
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ranting like this, but I feel keenly the 
danger to our schools and our profes- 
sion inherent in panicky decisions. 
Then, too, I’m concerned lest schools 
and school people fail to take advan- 
tage of the present opportunity to prove 
the real worth and possibilities of edu- 
cational service to the American pub- 
lic. Let a unified profession protect 
and extend our program of education! 
Thumbs up, Dave! 
Yours truly, 
Irv. 





War Problems 
(Continued from page 173) 


war issues and problems, substitute 
buying and the uses of substitutes, na- 
tional interdependence, and world 
geography. Some of these materials 
are now available. The sources from 
which they may be obtained will be an- 
nounced at an early date. The ma- 
terials which are not available will be 
prepared later and distributed for use 
by schools. 

JuvENILE DELINQUENCY.—As stated 
above, juvenile delinquency is one of 
the problems of a war and post-war 
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period, and since it tends to increase 
with protracted periods of idleness, 
school terms should not be shortened 
at this time except under unusual cir- 
cumstances. Rather, individual pupils 
should be excused from classrooms if 
there is a genuine need for their help 
in any work situation, while the mass 
of pupils conclude the normal school 
term as scheduled. A series of addi- 
tional recommendations are being for- 
mulated at the present time. 


TEACHER SHorTAGE.—An acute 
shortage of teachers now exists in cer- 
tain instructional areas. The confer- 
ence agreed that before emergency 
certificates are issued, retired teachers 
and other properly certified teachers 
not employed should be returned to the 
service; that wherever necessary, local 
board rulings be rescinded in order to 
follow such a practice; that after ex- 
hausting all of the available supply, 
emergency certificates should be issued 
for the emergency only; and that high- 
school teachers and administrators be 
encouraged to direct able high-school 
youth into college and university 
courses preparatory to teaching. 


STUDENT RESPONSIBILITIES.—It is 
recognized that students wish to help 
in a genuine manner—to be a part of 


the war emergency program. Inactivity 
is hard on morale. Suggested activities 
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include participation in discussions di- 
rected toward a thoroughgoing under- 
standing of war and the problems in- 
volved, active engagement in conserva- 
tion projects, defense stamp sales, Red 
Cross work, and labor to replace adults 
who have to go into defense industries 
or into the armed forces. 


Aputt Epucation.—Since educa- 
tion should meet the educational 
needs of all members of the com- 
munity, it is the responsibility of 
schools to lead the way in expanding 
present programs and in initiating new 
programs. During this emergency adult 
education should be focused to a large 
degree upon contemporary economic 
and social problems. It is thought that 
such an emphasis would be of real 
service to the sustaining of civilian 
morale. Suggestive materials for this 
program are to be published at an 
early date in the Educational Press 
Bulletin. Other sources of information 
are being located and will be made 
known to school people. In addition, 
some new materials are to be prepared. 


Pustic Retations.—A more thor- 
oughgoing understanding of the educa- 
tional program and of the vital role of 
education in a democracy is desired. 
It is thought that this may be attained 
in part through extending the use of 
the radio, the press, and the movies. 
Schools have a definite obligation in ex- 
plaining the policies of our state and 
national leaders to the public and in 
making available to the latter informa- 
tion that will allay misgivings and mis- 
understandings of leaders following the 
war. This is not a matter of indoc- 
trination, but rather a question of 
public understanding of national and 
international problems and conditions. 

Post-Wak PLANNING.—It is imper- 
ative that schools maintain during the 
war emergency the best training pos- 
sible for leadership necessary during 
the post-war reconstruction period and 
for making students conscious of the 
responsibilities ahead of them. This 
includes instruction in the part youth 
will have to play in winning the peace. 
In addition, educators are obligated to 
plan now for more co-operation with 
other groups who are deliberating on 
the present problems, such as industry, 
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labor, and various private and govern- 
mental agencies. 


England’s Experience Cited 

Definite emphasis was given to these 
present emergency problems of Amer- | 
ican education by Professor Max 
Black, now of the Department of 
Philosophy of the University of Illi- 
nois, but Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of London when England 
declared war on the Axis powers, as he 
addressed the first meeting of the con- 
ference. By outlining the war prob- 
lems which have confronted English 
schools, and by surveying the experi- 
ences which the English people have 
undergone in meeting these problems, 
Professor Black indicated that the 
American people may profitably give 
increased attention to their schools in 
an attempt to decrease juvenile de- 
linquency, to emphasize physical fit- 
ness, to provide technical and voca- 
tional training, and to maintain 
civilian and military morale in the 
present war emergency. A large por- 
tion of this address will be found on 
page 156 of the January issue of 
ILtrnors EDUCATION. 


Calendar 


FEBRUARY 

26 American Association of Junior Colleges, 
annual convention. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, February 26-28, 1942. 


MARCH 

9 Central Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting. Normal, March 
9, 1942. 

13 Peoria Division, Illinois Edtication Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting. Peoria, March 
13, 1942. 

Midwest Conference on Rural Education. 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, March 19-21, 1942. 

Southern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation,” annual meeting. Carbondale, 
March 20, 1942. 

South Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Springfield, 
March 27, 1942. 

Delta Kappa Gamma, state convention. 
Headquarters, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, March 27-29, 1942. 

APRIL 

6 Association for Childhood Education, 
Golden Jubilee convention. Buffalo, New 
York, April 6-10, 1942. 

8 Western Arts Association, convention. 
Kansas City, Missouri, April 8-11, 1942. 

10 Southwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. East St. 
Louis, April 10, 1942. 

OCTOBER 

2 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. Pe- 
oria, October 2, 1942. 

FEBRUARY, 1943 

5 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meetings 
Bloomington, February 5, 1943. 
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